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WHO IS SHE? 

A MYSTERY OP MAYFAIR. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Within a couple of months Cyril Delamere 
was a rich man. 

As he had promised Lady Newport, he 
left Cowes in the afternoon of the day on 
which their discussion on the subject of the 
mysterious Miss Chase took place, and thus 
the interview we have described in the last 
chapter between him and that bewitching 
young lady proved indeed to be their last. 

His heart was very sad, for he loved her 
dearly ; and somehow or other he had fancied 
that when he informed her of his plan of 
leaving Cowes, and even England, if neces- 
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sary, to put an end to the gossip of the 
little town, she would have displayed some 
interest, some concern, some regret — he did 
not know exactly what, but something to 
show him that she was not altogether indif- 
ferent to his moTements, and was able to 
appreciate the sacrifice he was making ; but 
instead of this she had merely looked at him 
in silence. It is true that, at all events, she 
must have fully realised the awkwardness 
of the situation, for she had neither laughed 
nor joked as was her wont after he had told 
her ; but, oh ! the bitterness of her cold, 
proud indifference ! — the anguish both of 
heart and mind of the slavish worshipper 
who prostrates himself before his idol, only 
to discover when it is too late that, however 
fair, it is merely a stony-hearted image, 
which cannot have pity upon him ! 

With a heavy, very heavy heart the young 
fellow had left Cowes that very evening by 
the steamer. On his arrival in London, how- 
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ever, he had not been permitted to give vent 
to his feelings as folly as he had expected, 
as he found a letter from Colonel Codring- 
ton waiting for him at his lodgings, informing 
him that their uncle. Sir Arthur, had been 
taken seriously ill, and requesting him to 
come immediately to the old mansion in 
Bedford Square, where he had now taken 
up his quarters. 

The health of the rich banker had been 
failing for some time past, and this attack 
could not but prove fatal to him. At 
eighty few men are strong enough to go 
through a serious illness. So from the first 
the two cousins knew that the end was fast 
approaching, and prepared themselves for 
the worst. 

The end came even sooner than they had 
expected. The old knight died early in 
September, and before the first snow had 
fallen upon the ground he was laid to rest 
in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
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His will was opened immediately after 
the funeral. It was a document bearing a 
recent date. In fact, the cautious business 
man, like most rich persons who do not 
possess either wife or child to whom to 
leave their hardly earned wealth, had de- 
layed till the last moment this necessary 
but disagreeable formality, and it was only 
when he had felt that his death was really 
at hand, and that longer delay would be 
fatal, that he had been induced by his 
nephew. Colonel Codrington, who had but 
recently returned from India, to make his 
last will and testament. By it he be- 
queathed the half of his fortune to his said 
*^ dear and beloved nephew, who had ever 
been so ready to follow his advice, and to 
submit all his actions to his judgment and 
superior knowledge of life — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Archibald Codrington, only son 
of his much - lamented eldest brother, 
Archibald Codrington, of Dunnington 
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House, Herts." So the will was worded. 
And the other half to be again divided, 
the one half to go to his dear nephew 
Cyril Delamere, the sixth son of his be- 
loved niece, Maude Clare Delamere, only 
daughter of his second brother, Charles 
Codrington, and wife of Patrick Delamere 
of Castle Delamere, County Sligo, Ireland, 
and the remainder to be equally divided 
between her other eleven children; whom, 
as he stated in this document, he had never 
seen. 

The old knight's property was very large 
and most wisely invested, and when every- 
thing had been properly settled, and his 
share in the City house of Codrington, Hall 
& Co., in which for the last few years of 
his life he had been little more than a 
sleeping partner, withdrawn, and all other 
affairs brought . to a close, Colonel Codring- 
ton found himself master of about fifteen 
thousand a - year ; and Cyril Delamere, 
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who had always believed himself a poor 
man destined to work hard all his life to 
obtain a decent livelihood, awoke one fine 
morning the happy possessor of an income 
of nearly eight thousand a-year. 

" And now, my dear boy, what do you 
intend to do ? " Codrington asked him one 
night, shortly after all the business attached 
to the final settlement of their affairs had 
been at last brought to a satisfactory termi- 
nation. " You are a rich man now, Cyril. 
An income of nearly eight thousand a-year 
wiU enable you to do wonders, I should 
say. What do you propose doing? Buying 
an estate in the country-in Ireland, near 
your own people, no doubt — and becoming a 
farming, hunting squire, with a pretty wife 
to take care of you and help you to spend 
your money, and a whole flock of young 
ones to make ducks and drakes of it all in 
a few years hence, eh ? " 

The two men were smoking quietly in 
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the study of the house Colonel Codringlon 
had just taken in Belgravia, the old mansion 
in Bedford Square having been duly sold 
almost immediately after Sir Arthur's death. 

Cyril was standing silent and pensive 
smoking with his back to the fire, for the 
nights were beginning to get chilly, and 
a fire had by tiiis time become a necessity 
rather than a luxury. He was generally 
silent and pensive now. Ever since his re- 
turn from the Isle of Wight and his uncle's 
death all his former spirits and lightness of 
heart seemed to have deserted him. 

" Settle down and marry," he said, as if 
in a dream — " not if I know it, Codrington. 
I should like to see a little of life before I 
do that I am too young to bury myself 
aUve and become the happy, or perhaps 
unhappy, father of a family. I have no 
taste at all for that sort of thing now. 
Perhaps when I am older, and beginning 
to get less active, I may marry and settle 
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down as you suggest, for I think it must 
be deucedly sad to lead a lonely and deso- 
late life, like our poor uncle did of late, 
with no one to care for one, and no woman- 
kind to look after or cheer one in one's old 
age ; but until I am old and infirm I do not 
think I should care much for that sort of 
thing." 

Colonel Codrington laughed as he knocked 
the ash off his regalia. He liked his cousin, 
and felt a certain interest in Ms projects. 

" I should like to be a soldier, like you, 
Codrington," Cyril resumed, still speaking 
as if he were but thinking aloud and 
scarcely conscious of his cousin's presence. 
" I should like to be a soldier, and go to 
India, or to some other out-of-the-way place, 
to fight for my country." The young man's 
ideas of geography and politics were still 
very rudimentary. "Or to become a mer- 
chant, like Sir Arthur, with a small fleet of 
ships on the high seas, and experience all 
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the excitement of moneymaking and specu-* 
lation. That sort of thing would be life, 
and would give some spirits to a man, and 
render his existence exciting and interesting ; 
but to dawdle about in a club, or lounge 
on a race-course betting upon horses one 
doesn't know or care anything about, out of 
sheer idleness, or to go on a yachting excur- 
sion off the Isle of Wight, with men to do 
all the work, having nothing to do one's self 
except lie on one's back and smoke and 
drink champagne cup, and flirt aU day long 
with women one doesn't care two straws 
about, or even, as you say, to settle down as 
a country squire and devote all one's ener- 
gies to farming and hunting— hang it Wl I 
I can't fancy such a life at all." 

Codrington looked at him for a moment 
in silence. 

"You are still thinking of your fascinat- 
ing acquaintance of last season — that girl 
you used to be so spooney upon — ^the one 
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you wrote to me about from Cowes. What 
was her name?" he said, looking at him 
laughingly and inquiringly. 

Cyril smiled sadly, and an involuntary 
shudder ran through him. 

"Never mind her name," he replied. 
" That's aU off now. I told you she was a 
spoilt child of fashion, used to all kinds of 
luxuries and extravagances — ^not at all the 
wife for me — and you advised me yourself 
to forget her, if you remember." 

" You admired her, though — very much." 

" She was awfully fetching," he muttered 
moodily, as he thought of the bright, innocent 
fair face, the arch yet candid brown eyes, 
the sweet, ready smile, and the merry laugh 
of her he was destined never to see again. 

" Pshaw, man ! is that all ? I thought she 
was a great beauty— a stunning, striking 
beauty." 

" And so she is, by Jove ! Ah, Codrington, 
how little you can imagine how lovely she 
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is ! But what is the use of talking about her 
— she can never be mine." 

" But if you love her, and if she loves 
you ! In your letters to me you seemed to 
think that she was by no means indifferent 
to your attentions." 

" And yet you advised me yourself to fly 
from her — ^to forget her ! " 

"Pshaw! You were a poor man then, 
you could not have married her ; but now 
you are rich." 

"I could not afford her extravagancies 
any more than I could then," Cyril answers, 
thinking of the ^ty thousand a-year and 
the coronet that his friend Firewood seemed 
to consider as a necessity for her. 

"Nonsense, Cyril, — ^with an income of 
nearly eight thousand a-year I " 

"I fear even such an income would 
hardly tempt her. You have no idea what 
she is like." 

" Indeed ! Well, if such be the case, I 
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would certainly think no more of her. I was 
under the impression that she loved you." 

" Loved me ! " with a forced laugh. "By 
Jove, no ! I do not even know if I love her 
myself now ! " 

Codrington remained silent for a few 
seconds. Cyril had taken a seat near the 
fire, after drinking off a tumbler of B. and 8., 
and was Ughting a fresh cigar. 

"You are a queer devil, Cyril; I can 
hardly make you out. At one moment you 
seem to be desperately in love, and at the 
next you inform me quite coolly that you do 
not care two straws for the girl. What am I 
to believe ? " 

" Anything you like, old fellow, provided 
you never allude to her again." 

"May I speak of another young lady, 
then ? " 

" It depends. Of which other ? " 

" Of my daughter, for instance." 

" Tour daughter ! " 
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^.'Yes. Did you not know I had a 
daughter ? '' 

*' I have heard you speak of her occasion- 
ally ; but where is she ? " 

"She is at present staying with some 
friends in the country — the people, in fact, 
with whom she has lived all her life.'- 

" How old is she ? " 

" She must be very netoly twenty by this 
time." 

" And is she pretty ? " 

" I can't tell you. I have not seen her 
since she was a mere child ; but then she 
certainly gave ample promise of being a 
deucedly pretty woman. If she has grown 
up in the least like her mother, she must be 
more than an ordinary beauty." 

" I wonder you did not rush to see her 
as soon as you set foot in England." 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I am rather 
afraid of seeing her. I was so fond of her 
poor mother, and her image is still so fresh in ' 
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my mind, that the sight of this girl I greatly 
fear will only re-open the woimd caused in my 
heart by her mother's sudden and premature 
death. But I suppose I ought to go and 
look her up; and I should certainly have 
done so before this, if it had not been for 
Sir Arthur's death, and all the bother and 
trouble the division of his property has since 
brought upon me." 

" She Uves in the country, you say, with 
friends ? " 

" Yes ; with some friends of her mother. 
They took charge of her in India, and have 
taken care of her ever siace. She is very 
happy with them." 

There was another long silence, during 
which the two men smoked away vigo- 
rously. 

" Do you know, Cyril, that I have thought 
more than once lately how very nice it would 
be if you were to marry my daughter," 
Codrington said, looking up presently at his 
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cousin, who had once more resumed his 
moody silence, and seemed lost in a deep 
reverie. 

" K I were to many your daughter ! '* 
the young fellow exclaimed, more astonished 
than amused. 

" Yes. We would all live together then. 
I do not think I shall ever marry again, 
and consequently she will be my heiress one 
of these days. It would not be at all a 
bad thing to join the two fortunes at once 
— ^yours and mine — ^and buy the old family 
estates which my poor father had to sell to 
pay his debts, and which nearly broke his 
heart. He died soon afterwards, poor man ! 
Dunnington House is a grand old residence, 
in a fine grass country— just the sort of place 
you would like." 

"And why don't you buy it at once— if 
it is for sale ? With your present means you 
could easily do it, I should imagine." 

" I might do so, you are right ; but I do 
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not at all sea the use of my investing so much 
capital in the purchase of an estate^ if I am 
to live on it all by myself ; and at my death 
my daughter would most likely sell it 
again." 

" You think she would ? " 

"How can I tell? Of course for her 
JDunnington can hardly have the pleasant 
associations it has for me ; but if you were to 
marry her we might all live together there, 
and then it would be worth while." 

'^ What an idea ! " 

" Does it strike you as very wild ? Well, 
you must know that ever since our uncle's 
death, I have done nothing but think of it. 
I have not mentioned it to you before, 
because I believed you to be over head and 
ears in love with that mysterious beauty 
down at Cowes, and I thought it would be 
useless to talk reason to a lover; but now 
you seem to have given up all idea of 
making her your wife." 
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^' The mysterious beauty down at Cowes ? 
Oh, yes ! " with a profound sigh ; " I must 
never think of lier again." 

"I am so glad, my dear boy, for now 
perhaps you will fall in love with my pretty 
daughter, and join in my plans." 

"But — do you think she will care for 
me ? Is it likely, now ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure. She may be in 
love with some one else already, for all I 
know; but if her heart is free, I do not 
think it is at all impossible, provided you 
have forgotten your Cowes beauty suffi- 
ciently to make yourself very agreeable to 
her." 

''And would you consider me a suffi- 
cient 'parti for your daughter ? " 

" You seem quite interested in her 
already, Cyril. It would be very strange 
if, after all, you were to marry my daughter, 
and thus revive the anpient glories of the 
family." 

VOL. n. c 
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Cyril smiled, — ^his cousin's plans seemed 
so strange and far - fetched ! He had 
not forgotten Mary yet — his thoughts 
were as full of her as ever ; but he 
had tried so bravely and for so long to 
consider her as altogether beyond his reach, 
that the idea of meeting his cousin's 
daughter, and of perhaps falling in love 
with her, was not wholly displeasing to 
him. 

After that night Codrington and Cyril 
often discussed the advantages of the matri- 
monial plan in a half joking, half serious 
manner, -and the Colonel even went so 
far as to make some inquiries respect- 
ing his old family estates, which he dis- 
covered, to his great joy, he might indeed 
purchase if he felt inclined to offer rather 
a high price for them, as their present 
proprietor, a certain Scotch lord, who had 
not long since bought them himself, was 
not over pleased with his bargain, as the 
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house, being a very large one, required 
more money to keep it up properly than 
he was at the time able to afford, and he 
would be glad enough' to be rid again of 
the property at a fair price. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Hallborough Hall, the stately family seat 

of Lord Fairfield of Hallborough, where I 
must now conduct my dear readers for a 
while at least, was a fine mansion of the 
Ionic Inigo Jonesish style of architecture, 
and in front of its fa9ade ran a Corinthian 
portico supported by marble columns, from 
which one had a good view of the park ; and 
over many a mile of fair domain, one was 
able even to catch a glimpse of the sea, 
where the lovely Isle of Wight lay clad in 
a golden veil among azure wavelets. 

It was a grand old house standing on an 
eminence, looking down patronizingly over 
one of the finest grass counties in the 
south of England. An ancient and conse- 
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quently well-timbered park surroTinded it, 
inhabited by herds of fallow and even red 
deer ; and at the back of the house an ex- 
tensive shrubbery, full of those sly, mean- 
dering walks leading nowhere in particular 
— so delightful to couples in the first stages 
of flirtation, so aggravating when you are 
anxious to find any one in a hurry, and full 
of pheasants, hares, rabbits, and other game 
— ^ran in a northerly direction, until it lost 
itself amidst the thick woods that formed 
the brow of the hill. 

This was the home in which Mary Chase 
had been brought up from her earliest 
youth, and in which, as the only young 
lady, she had been permitted to do on every 
occasion very much as she liked. 

There is no such agreeable life as country 
life, some one has said, and I am sure no 
one could possibly deny it, when such an 
existence means a grand ancestral palace 
like this, surrounded by a fine park well 
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stocked with game, and where a constant 
round of visitors succeed each other all 
through the winter, and the chief business 
of the masters of the fair domain seems to 
consist in providing amusements for them- 
selves and their visitors. 

Breakfast at Hallborough was the most 
pleasant of meals. By solitary units, flirting 
pairs, and sociable half-dozens, the guests 
drifted into the breakfast-room — a large 
apartment on the ground floor, situated 
between the library and the billiard-room, 
which was also used as a general morning 
drawing-room— and there lingered over their 
tea and coffee in cheerful gossip as to what 
should be the programme for the day, and 
discussing the latest news brought by the 
post, which arrived most opportunely about 
half-past nine o'clock. Then they all ad- 
journed to the library or billiard-room, 
where there was more lounging about with 
newspapers, race cards, and novek. After 
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which usually came a Btroll under the cedars 
on the lawn to admire the peacocks, or in 
the shrubberies amongst the pheasants, who 
walked about as if there were no such date in 
the almanack as the 1st of October, though 
many of the young sportsmen who looked at 
them with longing eyes could have told 
them otherwise ; and perhaps a longer walk 
to the stables, where the hunters were 
stripped to be admired by the young ladies, 
who usually made a rule of going into 
raptures about them, without daring to 
commit themselves by making any very 
decided remark about their points, for fear 
of showing their ignorance, and thus lower- 
ing themselves in the opinion of their male 
companions. 

These amusements over, the business of 
the day commenced, which lay, according 
to the season of the year or the taste of the 
parties chiefly concerned, for some in the 
hunting field, for others in the well-stocked 
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covers, for a few more in long drives to 
see a mined abbey, or some other object of 
interest in the neighbonrhood, and for the 
elder ladies in letter-writing, that inexhanst- 
ible occupation of scandal-loving dowagers. 

Luncheon was served at two o'clock in 
the lofty dining-room; but it was seldom 
that the entire party assembled in the house 
met at this meal. Afternoon tea, however, 
generally managed to bring every one to- 
gether in the grand central hall, when the 
events of the day were talked over: the 
score at the cover side, what sort of run it 
was, who went well, who came to grief, 
and who but too palpably shirked, perhaps 
judiciously, that awkward stake and binder. 
Then also the programme for the evening was 
settled ere the bell rang in the hall outside, 
and every one retired to dress for dinner. 

After that, the great event of the day, 
charades, tableaux, dancing, card-playing, 
and other such pastimes concluded the day's 
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work, when at a reasonable hour the ladies 
took their departure, and the men hastened 
to make Guys of themselves with dazzling 
velvet smoking-coats and embroidered slip- 
pers, and descended to the cheerful smoking- 
room, perhaps the most comfortable room in 
the whole house, and drank B. and S., and 
discussed various subjects whilst they smoked 
their last pipe, and planned amusements for 
the morrow. 

Hallborough Hall was at this time ftdl 
of guests — for it was just the season when 
country houses are most enjoyable — and a 
large party had been assembled by Lord 
and Lady Fairfield for the now fast ap- 
proaching Christmas ; but the weather was 
wretched, cold, rainy, damp — miserable, in 
fact, for it was no longer summer, or even 
autumn, and the fine sunny weather which 
Cyril Delamere had pronounced at Cowes 
"warmer far than the tropics," was a thing 
of the past, and you must forget the hot 
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faint air, lazy amusements, and beautiful 
summer flowers of August, and remember 
only December, with all its cold drizzling 
rain, cold blasts, and out-of-door enjoy- 
ments that are to be fought for, so to speak, 
by great effort and exertion, with quick 
blood and high pulses. 

The park around the house was covered 
with a faint shroud of newly fallen snow, 
and the stately mansion itself, with bright 
dazzling lights shining from every window, 
towered above it, looking very cheery and 
comfortable amidst the tall bare trees — ^the 
one solitary, bright, comfort-inspiring spot 
in a wide expanse of dreary darkness and 
solitude, cheerless night -winds beating 
wildly upon it, and a hard drizzling rain 
dasiiing against its classical fa9ade. 

It was late in the afternoon, almost dress- 
ing time, yet only a few of the guests had 
retired to their rooms, and the rest were 
still sitting in the great hall, where a blazing 
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fire — a fire large enough to roast a whole 
bullock, and where many a one had doubt- 
less been roasted in the good old times 
when King Christmas held his yearly court 
in the mansions of the great — ^bumt in the 
low wide hearth, and the remains of the 
five o'clock tea were still to be seen on one 
of the centre tables. 

This hall, which formed the centre of the 
house, out of which all the principal recep- 
tion rooms opened, and round which ran 
a gallery communicating with the visitors' 
bedrooms, was in this house, as in many 
others, the brightest, most liveable apart- 
ment in the whole mansion, and had been 
famished in every respect for a comfortable 
lounging room. Over its floor were spread 
rare beasts' skins, cosy armchairs and com- 
fortable sofas invited you in every direction, 
and in the centre were two or three large 
round tables covered with volumes from a cir- 
culating library, the latest novels, and rare 
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old picture books. The walls were decorated 
with a few family portraits, which were too 
large to adorn any other room in the house, 
and countless heads of mighty stags ; whilst 
from the ceiling hung a quaint colossal 
gasalier, made of red deer antlers, which 
had been interlaced till they formed a large 
circle— cunningly devised tubes, almost in- 
visible from below, conducting the gas till 
it seemed to burst in little jets of light 
from the very points of the horns; for 
at Hallborough they made their own gas, 
and all the passages and halls were lighted 
by it, though good taste still kept it out of 
the drawing-room and principal reception 
rooms. 

Several persons were assembled in this 
spacious, lofty hall; for, indeed, who could 
tear himself away from it and its genial, 
cheery fire on such a night? 

Lady Fairfield, the stately chdtelaine^ was 
sitting at a small card -table not far from 
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the fire-place, playing bezique — ^a game of 
which Bhe was exceedingly fond and fre- 
quently indulged in — with the Marquis of 
Eothesay, whilst her eldest-bom, the Hon. 
Eandolph Fairfield Chase, who had been 
christened Eandolph, after the illustrious 
fSamily from which she herself was descended 
— a very tall, somewhat lanky youth of two- 
and-twenty, and still an undergraduate at 
' Oxford, devoted to field sports, and very 
ignorant, I am sorry to say, of all other 
matters — ^was standing with his back to the 
fire, in the pose most dear to Englishmen, 
talking with his cousin, the handsome Bertie 
Bandolph. The rest of the party were 
sitting by the centre tables reading and 
conversing ; but every now and then two or 
three of them raised their heads to question 
the great clock which hung over the monu- 
mental mantelpiece, and towards which 
Lady Fairfield herself often lifted her clear 
grey eyes. 
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The house was already full of guests, as 
I have before stated, yet four more persons 
were hourly expected to complete the gay 
Christmas party invited to Hallborough 
Hall that year. 

It was Christmas eve, and a faint dread of 
drunken signalmen, overcrowded excursion 
trains, and therefore by no means improbable 
collisions and disasters on the road, were be- 
ginning to trouble them. But in ten minutes 
more all doubts as to the fate of the expected 
guests were at an end, for above the howling 
of the wind and the beating of the rain 
against the windows, the wheels of the 
family omnibus that had been sent to the 
station to meet them were plainly heard, 
and the sharp ting of a bell vibrated through 
the hall. 

A couple of powdered footmen and a 
stately butler immediately rushed to the 
door, and, two seconds later. Lady Larking- 
ton and her pretty daughter. Sir Lionel 
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"Wolfe and Hs plain but talented cousin, 
Miss Camilla "Wolfe, entered the spacious 
hall, and Lady Fairfield rose to welcome 
them to her house. 

The travellers were very tired after their 
long cold drive, the three ladies especially, 
though Miss "Wolfe, of course, was much 
too intellectual to allow that she was ever 
inconvenienced by the weather or the bad 
state of country roads, and the kind mistress 
of the house rang the bell for some fresh 
tea to warm and refresh them before they 
retired to dress for dinner. 

They had not been in the house five 
minutes, and were only just taking off their 
shawls and fur cloaks, when Mary Chase 
rushed down the stairs, which were imme- 
diately opposite, looking lovelier than ever, 
and fully beflounced, belaced, and be- 
flowered, her skirts rustling as usual over 
the polished oak floor as she ran rather 
than walked towards them. 
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Her appearance was more like a gleam of 
sunshine than anything else, and Sir Lionel, 
for one, thought he had never seen her look 
so charming and bewitching. 

In a moment she had flung her arms 
round Corisande's neck and had kissed her 
on both cheeks, to the great discomfiture of 
the learned baronet, who but little expected 
this outburst of affection. 

" How do you do, my dear Mary ? " Miss 
Larkington said, really delighted with her 
impulsiye young friend's warm reception. 
** Everybody quite well ? " 

" Quite, thanks ; and my new horse 
Bashi-bazouk too — though you don't ask 
me after him, and he is rather a leading 
character just now," Mary exclaimed, cast- 
ing a side glance towards Bandolph Chase, 
who contented himself with a laconic 
" Bather ! " and went back to his favourite 
place before the fire. 

'^ I see. Miss Chase, you are as gay as 
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ever," Lord Eothesay now Baid, coming to 
meet her; for he had only arrived that 
afternoon, and had not yet seen her. " Al- 
ways Frou-frou ! By-the-bye, what a deli- 
cious rustling noise your skirts made over 
these oak floors. It was quite a musical 
treat to hear you run down the staircase." 

" I never run, Lord Eothesay," was the 
rejoinder. " I would not run for worlds." 

" Why, not even to welcome such charm- 
ing visitors, Miss Frou-frou P" he said, 
pointing towards the group of new arrivals. 
Mary's eyes followed unconsciously the 
direction of his finger, and they met those 
of Sir Lionel, who was standing a little way 
back from the rest looking intently at her. 
She blushed and tried to laugh, but was 
conscious that he had noticed her embarrass- 
ment, and remained silent. 

Mary conducted the ladies to their re- 
spective apartments, and then returned to 
her own, which was a bright, cheerful room, 
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very prettily furnished, and situated not far 
from Lady Fairfield's suite of private rooms, 
which comprised a bed-room, dressing and 
bath rooms, a boudoir, and a small study, 
the whole communicating by a private stair- 
case with the servants' apartments up-stairs. 
When she entered her room to dress for 
dinner, she found her adopted mother sitting 
in an armchair by the fireside awaiting her 
arrival. 

"I want to say a word to you, Mary, 
before dressing, as most likely I shall not 
have time after dinner," she said, rising. 

" Yes, mamma." 

" Do you remember our conversation that 
day in town, the afternoon of Mrs. Pearl's 
last reception, about Sir Lionel "Wolfe ? " 

Mary bowed assent. She had not for- 
gotten what Lady Fairfield had told her on 
th.at memorable occasion. 

" Since then Sir Lionel has seen a great 
deal of you, and now I know for certain 
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that he admires you beyond measure. I 
will try to arrange matters so that you may 
be thrown a great deal together. "Will you 
promise me to do everything in your power 
to encourage his suit ? " 

" Oh, mamma ! '^ and a vivid blush was 
her sole answer. 

^'Perhaps I am asking too much; I know 
how little your tastes agree with his; yet 
promise me that at least you will not laugh 
at him, if he should propose to you." 

"You are sure this marriage will be a 
good one for me ? " 

'^ Yes, my dear child ; the very best you 
could possibly make. Sir Lionel is very 
rich, and holds a proud place in society. As 
his wife, you would assuredly be, if not one 
of the first ladies in the land, at all events 
one to be very much envied. His castle in 
Blankshire is very magnificent, Hs town 
house in Grosvenor Place a most desirable 
one, his yacht you have seen." 
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" Yes; but what sort of a husband do you 
think he would make ? I shall many the 
man, remember, not his castle, nor his town 
house, nor yet his yacht." 

"Just the husband best suited to you. 
He is most generous, noble-minded, and 
kind. You will be very happy with him." 

"Will you let me think about it for a 
few days longer, mamma dear? I know 
you mean it all for my good, and I am by 
no means insensible to your kindness and 
thoughtfiilness ; but it seems all so sudden, 
so strange. Besides, I am not quite sure 
that he likes me as much as you imagine." 

" And you, my dear, do you like him ? 
or do you like any one else better ? " 

The lovely girl remained silent for a 
moment. In spite of herself she could not 
but think of Cyril Delamere, the handsome 
young fellow with whom she had danced 
and flirted so often during the past London 
season. She' knew he Uked her. She felt 
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certain she liked him ; but that was all as 
yet — at least, so she then thought. 

" There are several men I like better as 
partners and companions than Sir Lionel 
Wolfe,'' she muttered; "but, to tell you 
the truth, I have never thought of any 
one of them as yet as a possible hus- 
band." 

Lady Fairfield had been looking at her 
all this time as if trying to read the most 
secret thoughts of her young heart. 

" I do not thiuk you love any one as yet, 
Mary ; so try, if only for my sake^ to love Sir 
Lionel." 

And, so saying, she left her to dress for 
dinner. 

Three hours afterwards Mary was sitting 
in a comer of the drawing-room beside 
Corisande Larkington. The men had only 
just quitted the dining-room, and were 
lounging about through the grand old rooms 
still conversing with one another. The 
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Marquis alone, whose peculiar taste always 
drew him towards the ladies, had deli- 
berately crossed the apartment an4 was 
standing beside them. 

"You will ride my mare Black Bess, 
then, Corisande, the next time the hounds 
meet here," Mary was saying to her young 
friend. 

" Is she very quiet to ride — quite safe, I 
mean?" that young lady inquired. "I 
have ridden to hounds before, and I posi- 
tively love riding, but I am alway^s a little 
nervous just at first, you know." 

" Oh yes, quite safe. I have ridden her 
myself many, many times. She is as quiet 
as a lamb." 

" But won't you want to ride her your- 
self, Mary, dear ? " 

"No; I have a new horse now — Bashi- 
bazouk. He is almost a thoroughbred. I 
shall ride him. But you will like Black 
BesS; I am sure. She is such a darling! 
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You have no idea how fond we all are of 
her. Mr. Eandolph says she is the best 
ladies' horse he has ever known." 

" Does he really ! I will ride her, then. 
I am so awfully fond of riding, and it is 
too silly to be nervous." 

" You love riding, Miss Chase, don't 
you?" the Marquis here broke in, join- 
ing for the first time in their conversa- 
tion. 

Mary looked up. Her face was positively 
radiant with joy, and her dark eyes sparkled 
brightly under her golden curls. 

" Oh, don't I ! " she replied half laugh- 
ingly — " dancLQg and riding. I do not know 
which I love the most. I fear I should be 
perfectly miserable if I had to give up 
either." 

" Frou-frou, Frou-frou — always the same 
light-hearted, ever gay, ever brilliant, ever 
frivolous Frou-frou ! " 

'' Does Miss Wolfe hunt ? " Miss Lark- 
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ingtoQ asked, evidently still thinking of the 
same subject. 

"Miss Wolfe! Oh, dear me, no. She 
rides a horse with wings, my dear." 

" She seems very clever. Bert — I mean 
Mr. Eandolph " (blushing as she corrected 
herself) "told me at dinner that she was 
really awfully clever-— quite too far more 
than most girls, you know; yet I tried 
to draw her out in the 'bus, as we came 
along this afternoon, aad she seemed to 
have nothing to say for herself." 

"Do you believe in dreams?" Mary 
exclaimed, suddenly giving a new turn to 
the conversation. 

" In dreams ! Why ? " 

" Oh, because I had such a funny one 
last night. Do you know, I often have 
queer dreams, and such puzzling ones some- 
times — ^all nonsense together ; but at other 
times they really do seem like life — so true 
and consistent. People say that there is a 
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great deal in dreams, and that they often 
foretell events that are about to happen." 

" Oh, really ! and what did you dream 
last night, Mary, dear ? Oh, do tell me — 
do." 

"I dreamed that you were being mar- 
ried." 

" To whom ? " 

" I think it was to Mr. Bandolph ; but 
reaUy, I am not very sure." 

" Mr. Eandolph ! Oh, really I But are 
you quite sure it was to him ? " 

" I tell you I don't quite remember ; but 
what I do recollect quite well is that I was 
one of your bridesmaids, and wore such a 
love of a dress, all white gauze and pink 
rosebuds ; and round my neck I had such 
a magnificent locket with a monogram in 
pearls and diamonds — evidently the gift of 
the bridegroom." 

" What was the monogram ? Do you re- 
member the letters ? " 
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s Mary went on half joking, not appearing 
to notice Corisande's question, and look- 
ing very mischievous and lovely all the 
while. 

" There was such a lot of people ! The 
church was crowded, and the dresses were 
lovely." 

" Was I among the guests. Miss Chase ? " 
asked Lord Eothesay, not wishing to be 
left altogether out of their interesting con- 
versation. 

" Oh, yes ; you were there with your 
wife." 

" My wife ! I was married, then, in your 
dream ? And to whom, may I make so bold 
as to inquire ? " 

" To Lady Lucrezia Graveyard. I re- 
member her hooked nose and pink cheeks 
quite well." 

" Lady Lucrezia Graveyard ! the woman 
who has had five husbands already ! Thank 
you ! I thought you would have beKeved 
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me possessed of better taste than that, even 
in a dream ! " 

*^ Well, to tell yon the iinth. Lord Eothe- 
say, it strikes me that I mnst have been 
indeed doubly dreaming, if such a thing is 
possible, to have believed you capable of so 
much courage.'' 

" Oh, indeed ! " 

And the three of them burst out into a 
merry peal of laughter, that made many a 
wiser head than theirs turn round to look 
at them, amongst others Sir Lionel Wolfe, 
who was standing in the centre of the room 
talking to Lady Fairfield. 

'^ By-the-bye, Mary," Corisande Larking- 
ton said later on, "I saw by your letter 
that my cousin, Cyril Delamere, was with 
you at Cowes. Have you seen much of him 
lately ? " 

Mary looked serious all at once, and an 
embarrassment for which she could hardly 
have accounted took possession of her. 
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" No — not lately. He has left England, I 
believe — gone somewhere or other to make 
his fortune, I heard." 

^^That can scarcely be correct," Lord 
Bothesay said, taking a seat near the yonng 
ladies ; "for he has lately inherited a large 
fortune by the death of a grand-uncle." 

Mary looked up suddenly, with a pained 
and startled expression, as if his careless 
words had inflicted a deep wound in her heart. 

" Inherited a large fortune ! How so ? 
It cannot be. We cannot be speaking of the 
same person, Lord Eothesay." 

"Yes, Cyril Delamere, my cousin, the tall, 
handsome-looking young Irishman you met 
at my house last season. The man who after- 
wards went with us to the Albert Hall. It 
must be the same." 

"Yes; Cyril Delamere. There is only one 
of that name, at least that I know of." This 
was said by Miss Larkington. Mary seemed 
as if lost in a profound reverie. 
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" And he is rich now ! Oh, I am so 
glad, so awftilly glad I I always liked him. 
He is so very kind and good-natured ; is he 
not, Mary ? I know you used to think so 
once. By the death of an uncle, did you 
say. Lord Kothesay ?" 

"No; a grand -uncle — an uncle of his 
mother's — ^a certain Sir Arthur Codrington, 
who made a large fortune some fifty years 
ago in the City." 

Mary looked up once more. 

" Codrington I Codrington, did you 
say?" 

"Yes; Sir Arthur Codrington, of the 
firm of Codrington, HaU & Co*, of Fen- 
church Street, E.C." 

" There is a man coming here next week 
of that name — Colonel Codrington. Do you 
know him ? I wonder if he is a relation of 
his?" 

" I dare say. It is a strange coincidence. 
Yet he may not be. The name, though a 
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good one, is by no means uncommon. Do 
you know anything of him ? " 

" No. He is an old friend of Lord Fair- 
field's. They met first of all in India, I 
believe. I do not remember ever having 
seen him ; but then I pay so little attention 
to people who don't interest me." 

There was a certain amount of languid 
contempt in these words which did not 
escape the sharp ear of the Marquis. 

" I should like to know the persons who 
are fortunate enough to interest you. They 
must be few indeed, I should say, Miss 
Chase." 

"Not many, certainly. Somehow or other 
I greatly prefer things to persons : they, at 
least, never deceive one ! " 

" Then you will never have a real friend, 
Miss Frou-frou — excepting, perhaps, your 
looking-glass." 

"Thank you. Well, upon the whole, 
Lord Eothesay, I do not know that I do 
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not prefer my looking-glass to most friends, 
for at least that always tells me the truth, and 
then it has the great advantage of reflecting 
without speaking, while the latter but too 
often speak without reflecting." 

" Oh, Mary, how can you ! " Miss Lark- 
ington exclaimed, rather shocked. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Fairfield came 
to ask Mary to sing, and conducted her to the 
piano, thus putting an end to the conversa- 
tion, which had gradually become more and 
more disconnected. 

Mary sang very well, and was exceed- 
ingly fond of it ; so, as she had no wish 
to continue the conversation, she remained 
at the piano singing and playing, while the 
rest talked and laughed after her first song, 
as people will talk and laugh, never mind 
who may happen to be singing, in a large 
home party, and Sir Lionel alone, who was 
really fond of music, and particularly dis- 
liked Ught conversation, stood beside her, 
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turning the leaves for her, and paying her a 
few common-place compliments every time 
she finished a piece or a song. 

When the ladies retired to their apart- 
ments, and the men betook themselves to 
the smoking-room, Mary, of her own accord, 
entered her adopted mother's boudoir. 

" I came to tell you," she said, speaking 

hurriedly, " that if Sir Lionel really should 

propose to me, I will accept him." 

Lady Fairfield was overjoyed, of course. 

" I am «(? glad, my dear. I cannot tell you 

how glad." 

But her joy found no reflection in the 
poor girl's pale, colourless face. 

" I suppose you have told him my story ? 
He knows how you came by me ? " 

'* I told him at Cowes as much about you 
as I could, and as much as he cared to 
hear." 

" And he will not mind my being only an 
enfant trouv^e ? " 
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" Oh dear me, no ! And you will marry 
him?" 

^^ Yes, if he musters up his courage suffi- 
ciently to propose, and *live happy ever 
afterwards,' as the story books generally 
put it." 

"We must see that he does then, my 
dear. I do not think it will be very diffi- 
cult to make him." 

" To make Mm ! Thank you ! " 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary ! you Mghten me ! 
Why do you look so pale and cold ? Surely 
you are not unwell ? " 

"Never was better in my life, mamma. 
Good night." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Four days had elapsed since the arrival of 
Sir Lionel Wolfe at Hallborough, and as 
yet, though Lady Fairfield had taken very 
good care that every possible opportunity 
should be given him, he had not proposed 
for Mary Chase's pretty little hand. 

A couple of days' shooting in the pheasant 
covers, two long drives in Lord Fairfield's 
drag to inspect the most interesting remains 
of antiquity in the county, billiard-playing, 
tennis and rackets, long walks and rambles 
in the shrubberies. and pretty country lanes 
around the large home park, charades and 
round games which generally ended in a 
dance in the evenings, a succession of meals 
and light talk and flirtations, and a grand 
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dinner party on Christmas night, to which 
most of the principal families in the neigh- 
bourhood had been invited, had fully and 
very pleasantly occupied the time of the gay 
party assembled in the magnificent country 
house. 

At last the day of the long-wished-for hunt 
arrived. Lord Fairfield was the M.F.H., 
and his pack, which was by far the best in 
that part of the country, was to meet in 
front of the house. 

Of course there was a great deal of bustle 
and excitement, and many ladies had driven 
over to see the meet, which promised to be 
an unusually good one.^ 

The weather had been wretched of late, 
but that morning was fine. It was one of 
those raw winter mornings, with just a sus- 
picion of frost in the air, when pedestrians 
carry their somewhat blue noses high, look- 
ing capable, as they step along, of doing 
any number of miles in the hour* The 
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scent was good, the sky clear — ^just the day, 
in fact, for a good gaUop across country; 
and the numerous carriages, the crowds of 
horses, the men in scarlet, the pack on the 
lawn, the luxuriant laurels and araucarias 
in the adjacent shrubberies which formed 
the background just tinted by a few stray 
rays of sunshine, rendered the meet as bright 
and picturesque a sight as the keenest sports- 
man could possibly have wished. 

Mary was the first to make her appearance 
that morning, arrayed in her tightly fitting 
riding habit of plain black cloth, which so well 
suited her tall, slight figure ; a Shakespeare 
collar, with the points turned down over a 
stiff cravat of creamy white cretonne, in which 
sparkled a horse-shoe pin in diamonds — such 
as a man might have worn — and the plain 
cuffs were also fastened with horse-shoe 
links in diamonds. Her pretty face was 
flushed and sparkling with excitement, and 
her golden hair had been tightly fastened up 
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under her chimney-pot, which made her look 
younger and more bewitching than ever. 

Her horse, Bashi-bazouk, was waiting for 
her just, under the portico, held by her own 
special groom. He was Lord Fairfield's last 
present to her, and she had very good reason 
to be proud of him. A true blood, slashing 
animal, about sixteen hands, with race to be 
read in every line of him ; light chesnut in 
colour, but darkening considerably at all 
points, shining like satin and soft as velvet 
all over, with the firm powerful muscles 
quivering beneath this fine coat at the first 
touch of excitement; the head small, the 
eyes eagle-like, gave one an idea of his 
having a wild will of his own, and the neck 
beautiful in its wondrous curve, from which 
flowed the silken black mane so characteristic 
of his race ; the legs clean, slender and ner- 
vous, promised splendid action ; a perfect 
jumper, a true clipper at fencing, perhaps a 
trifle difficult to manage, but gentl6 and 
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intelligent as only a horse with Arab blood 
running in his veins could be — such was 
Bashi-bazouk, with his northern and eastern 
strains, the winner of many a gentleman- 
rider steeplechase and hunt sweepstakes. 

No wonder that Mary loved him as only 
such a creature deserves to be loved. 

The door-step, and even the balcony above, 
were full of people to see her mount, Sir 
Lionel Wolfe and his learned but uninte- 
resting cousin, who were not going to ride, 
being of course among the most conspicuous ; 
but the bewitching girl hardly seemed aware 
of their presence, and after patting her 
horse gently on the back and putting her 
foot lightly into the hand of the Hon. Bertie, 
who had rushed forward to help her, she 
sprang into the saddle like a bird, and took 
the bridle from her groom with all the grace 
and art of an accomplished horse-woman. 

Her mare Black Bess was then led forward 
for Corisande Larkington, who was standing 
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also on the steps, looking very pale and 
nervous, but exceedingly charming notwith- 
standing ; her slight little figure appearing 
still slighter from the dark-coloured, close- 
fitting habit, and the absence of those 
starched under-garments which usually give 
such amazing amplitude to the female form 
divine and make women seem so much larger 
and taller than they really are. 

A groom stood at the young mare's head, 
whilst Eupert Fairfield Chase — Lord Fair- 
field's second son — caressed her in the most: 
flattering manner, in order to induce her to 
remain perfectly quiet while Miss Larking- 
ton mounted her. Bertie was there ready to 
lend her his assistance, as he had done to 
Mary; but her mind was too confused to 
understand his directions, and consequently,^ 
when at last she mustered up courage to 
spring into the saddle, she fell back on his 
shoulder in a way that rather surprised but 
did not displease him. He laughed a little ; 
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and then, angry wiUi hereelf for exhibiting 
BO much awkvardness before so many people, 
she made another spring which landed her 
safely on the mare's back, who immediately 
began to plunge as if she would fain get rid 
of her at once. 

Corisande turned paler than erer, and 
addressing herself to Mary, who was not &r 
from her on her spirited horse, said in a 
reproachful tone — 

" I thought you said she was easy to 
ride?" 

" And BO 'she is," that young lady replied 
Uuglungly. 

" You need not be frightened, Miss Lex- 
ington," Bertie said, handing her the reins. 
" She is only a little fresh, that's all ; but 
you will soon see how well she goes." 

*" Oh, I am not in the least frightened ! " 
she repti«d ; ** but if she pulls in the least, I 
t\\AA have to go TheiCTCT she likes to take 
me^ ttMt'a all. It iaat that I am Derrous — 
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oh dear me, no ! but it is so cold, so bitterly 
cold," — with, a shudder, — " I can scarcely 
feel my fingers, and my teeth are chat- 
tering." 

A few miautes afterwards every one was 
mounted. Lord Fairfield riding his own 
favourite horse — ^a hunter of the old stamp, 
short - legged, grand quarters, plain head, 
and a slightly Eoman nose. Then the signal 
was given, and the hounds were scarcely 
thrown into cover ere the thrilling cry 
"Tally-ho ! " was heard, and a second after- 
wards a loud, piercing haUoo from the other 
end of the gorse told them that the fox had 
been seen ; when away they aU went, pell- 
mell, with cries that thimdered through the 
crisp, cold, cloudless morning air, across 
the park, and with a rush through an open 
field or two, Bertie Eandolph, on a mag- 
nificent black weight -carrier, as thorough- 
bred and colossal as himself, leading the 
way close after the hoimds. 
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The scent was good in the open country, 
and the pack raced over hedges and ditches ; 
but both Mary and Corisande followed 
close behind the keen sportsmen, both girls 
having got superbly over the first fence. The 
latter, having been encouraged by a few 
words of praise from Bertie, seemed now to 
have quite got over her nervousness, and 
laughed and talked, while her blue skirts 
fluttered in the wind as she lifted Black 
Bess rather cleverly over a second hedge; 
but the young mare, having jumped this 
time much higher and much farther than 
she had expected, Corisande was very nearly 
parting company from her altogether. How- 
ever, being young and active, and a good 
rider, in spite of her nervousness, she 
was all right again in her saddle in an 
instant. 

^^ For Heaven's sake take care, Corisande !" 
Mary cried, really alarmed for her friend, as 
she herself rose in the air with the light 
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bound of a roe, and cleared the hedge im- 
mediately behind her. 

But they had no sooner landed in the next 
field, than they were suddenly stopped in 
their wild chase by Lord Fairfield, who 
sang out, " Hold hard, ladies ! Do you think 
you can catch the fox alone? Let the 
hounds settle to it. I greatly fear they hava 
lost the scent." 

As he said, the hoimds had overran the 
scent; for cunning Master Eeynard had 
turned sharply to the left in the first field, 
while they had scrambled full cry through, 
the hedge that had nearly brought Cori- 
sande to grief. They soon recovered it, 
though, and then the hounds really settled 
to their work in good earnest. 

The steam was soon at full pressure once 
more. Heads down, stems up, running 
straight as so many arrows over the open 
country, over hedges, and through brooks, 
the hoimds followed the fox; and behind 
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them the whole field galloped gaily along, 
utterly indiflferent to aU obstructions in their 
way. 

Corisande was still one of the first. She 
was not going to let any other lady, at 
least, get before her while, Bertie was near ; 
but she became a little more cautious, and 
in the next two fields she got through two 
gates which happened to be open and close 
at hand; but as she passed full gallop 
through the last, she very nearly had her 
knee crushed by the gate coming back 
suddenly against her ftdl swing, a lubberly 
fellow m front haviag let go ; so she deter- 
mined to follow no more through gates, 
thinking even a fence and double safer far 
than this sort af thing. 

The next brook soon scattered the field. 
The late rains had greatly increased the 
water in it, and rendered the land that 
sloped down to it miry and soft as a bog ; 
but Bertie and Mary had flown over it in 
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grand style, and Corisande, giving her mare 
her head, was close beside, them, and a 
moment afterwards passing them full gaUop, 
far ahead. 

"Great God!" Bertie cried, following 
her with his eyes; "the mare is running 
away with her ! " and off he went, riding as 
hard as he could in pursuit. 

Mary was far too excited to pay much 
attention to them. She, Lord Fairfield, and 
his two sons, were now almost the only ones 
abead, riding past coppice and covert, with- 
out as much aa for one second losing sight 
of the hounds. The rest had either come 
to grief or disappeared. Now and then a 
scarlet-coated rider joined them, but only to 
be again thrown out at the next stiff fence. 
One of the whips, amongst others, had had 
a tremendous fall — his horse having put his 
foot into a hole near the muddy brook, had 
pitched his rider heels over head into the 
water. 
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Nearly sixty minutes had gone by in this 
sploudid running, the hounds tdiead in full 
cry, whilo the fox raced as gamely and as 
fiist OS at the find. The speed was like 
lightning. Mary had never felt so happy 
before in her whole life, as, almost glued to 
her saddle, now lilting her clever horse over 
a stiff hedge, now taking a irondroiis leap 
over a wido ditch, the dark green plantatioiis, 
the hedgv'S, bright irith scarlet Christmas 
berries and mistletoe, flying past her on 
eidier side, she gjilloiW along tliro)^h the 
grc^u meadows and the railed-in game 
Cn^TV^rs; while fiur away stretched the sea, 
by^kiug Wao and peaceful in the haiy dis- 
tauoe, and a flight of nviks flew mernly in 
the cloH.lless sky. racing witi her, as the 
g-liirioiK J^acl; s«vpt onwards in lie most 
tiirlViing run of t2ic wh.tle hri-jting sessoiL 

Tlw'T wxuv now CtiarlT tp to BiTtie and 
l>risan3i\ whk\ siniTig hsfi c~3l of bieali 
•■•^ liiaii Bisss, whose wild hoadlcjog :cill:j> 
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fihe could no longer direct, was almost upon 
the hounds, the first in the field. Her pace 
was terrific, though fortunately all over 
grass, while the keen easterly wind blew 
over the green meadows, and the pack, still 
in full cry, streamed along like the white 
trail of a plume. 

" For mercy's sake stop her if you can ! " 
Bertie cried suddenly. " Look out, Miss 
Larkington ! Look out ! Here's a yawner, 
by God ! straight before you." He had per- 
ceived a high fence, rendered even more 
formidable by a stiff rail and posts, on the 
top of a bank, behind which his knowledge 
of the country told him there was a deep 
haha. 

But before he had time to utter another 
word. Black Bess with her brave little rider 
had disappeared over it; and though the 
taking-off was vile, he lifted his hunter with 
all his might, and, with a masterly clear 
spring, landed him on the other side. 
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With a rapidity marvellous in a six-foot* 
four giant he stopped his steed and threw 
himself to the ground. 

His fears had not deceived him. Black 
Bess, having cleared the hedge after a false 
spring, had fallen with a mighty crash on 
the other side, and was at that moment 
within an ace of striking her rider (who lay 
senseless on the ground) dead with her 
hoofs, in her frantic struggles to get up. 

To disengage the prostrate girl from her 
saddle and lift her in his arms was the act 
of less than a second with him. The next 
moment the mare, once more on her legs, was 
galloping alone across the fields all the &ster 
for having got rid of her rider. 

Fortunately Mary and the rest, who were 
some yards behind him, had taken warning 
by his cry, and had avoided the awkward 
fence, with its treacherous rail and posts. 

They turned their horses' heads and made 
for a gap in the hedge. They then rattled 
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along a lane for a few minutes, turned sharp 
oyer the first fence they came to, and 
found themselves within a field of the- 
hounds, who were still in ftdl cry after the 
fox. 

A miglity run then followed that took 
them oyer two or three more stiff hedges, 
that were crossed as if they had been mere 
hurdles with repeated cries of " Tally-ho ! " 
"Tally-ho ! " through a couple of fields, right 
across a private park, and brought them at 
last into a home paddock, where the whole 
pack, having finally run poor Master Beynard 
to ground, were worrying him to death. 
One of the huntsmen flung himself in an 
instant from his saddle, and in two seconds 
more had the fox in his hand, and presented 
the well-earned " brush" to Mary, who was 
the only lady in at the deatL 

She had already more than a dozen hang- 
ing round the looking-glass over the man- 
telpiece in her room at Hallborough, the 
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souvenirs of many a pleasant day's hard 

riding. 

• The paddock so unceremoniously entered 

belonged to a gentleman who, with his wife 

and friends, now came to compliment them 

and to offer them the usual hospitality. 

Mary refused to dismount, but accepted a 
glass of wine and some biscuits, and a crowd 
of scarlet coats soon collected around her. 

" By Jove ! that was. a stunning run ! " 
young Eandolph Chase said, wiping the 
perspiration off his brow. 

" Yes ; never had a faster quarter of an 
hour up wind," she answered, smiling. Then 
her bright face suddenly darkening — "By- 
the-bye, where is Corisande ? " she ex- 
claimed, looking vainly around for her 
friend. 

By this time every one had reached the 
paddock ; for, let the run be ever so severe or 
straight, there always will be some who, 
through their knowledge of the country or 
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perhaps only by mere instinct, are sure to 
be at no great distance from the hounds at 
the finish ; and these are pretty sure to be 
followed by all those who, some from their 
horses being out of condition, others from 
not having it in them to go the pace, and 
many not caring to ride so hard, prefer to 
go round when they can and reach the end 
by easier if somewhat longer stages. Thus 
every one was soon assembled, and there 
were several ladies, like Mary, resting on 
their horses and gaily talking, while they eat 
biscuits and sandwiches ; yet neither Black 
Bess nor her pretty little rider were any- 
where to be seen. 

"I trust nothing has happened to her. 
Where on earth can she be ? " Mary added, 
turning round towards Lord Fairfield in 
great alarm. 

Some one then said that they had seen the 
mare galloping by herself across a field soon 
after they had first caught sight of the hounds 
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on quitting the lane, and this news was soon 
communicated to all, and caused great alarm. 
It was then discovered that Bertie Ean- 
dolph and his black thoroughbred were also 
missing; but before Mary had noticed this 
Lord Fairfield came up and asked her to 
follow him at once. A man in a velveteen 
jacket and gaiters, evidently a common 
labourer, had been telling him that a gentle- 
man in scarlet, a member of the hunt, had 
taken a young lady in his arms to a neigh- 
bouring farm-house. This young lady had 
evidently fallen from her horse and was said 
to be seriously hurt. 

ff 

Lord Fairfield, accompanied by his adopted 
daughter, were not long in reaching the 
farm-house, where, to their dismay, ^ they' 
discovered that what the labourer had said 
was only too true, and that Corisande 
Larkington, having been rescued by Bertie 
Eandolph, had been taken there more dead 
than alive. 
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When they entered the principal bed- 
room, to which the poor girl had been con- 
veyed, they found her lying like one dead 
upon the bed, her bright hair scattered 

ft 

over the pillow, her habit torn and soiled, 
and a death-like pallor over her features. 
Mary never stayed to ask any questions ; 
she was by the bed" in an instant, and had 
sunk on her knees beside it. 

The Hon. Bertie was in the parlour, con- 
sulting with the doctor, who had arrived 
some time before and had already examined 
her, and Lord Fairfield joined them, anxious 
to learn the worst at once. 

" It is nothing very serious, my lord," 
the cheery little man said : " only a fractured 
arm and a severe shaking ; for the rest, she 
is more frightened than hurt. These things 
are nothing at all at her age." 

" But she has fainted again ! She lies 
there cold and motionless^ as if she were 
dead. my God, it is all my fault ! I should 
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have gone after her sooner ! " Bertie cried, 
in a state of great excitement. 

" That is nothing, sir. She is not over 
strong, poor young lady ! and the shock has 
been too much for her nerves ; but she will 
soon regain consciousness. The contusions 
she has sustained are but slight. She will 
be all right and able to ride across country 
again in less than a month." 

When Mary joined them Corisande had 
already regained consciousness, but was 
still unable to reply to her anxious in- 
quiries. 

" Oh, pajja, papa ! what are we to do ? 
Poor Lady Larkington! it is her I pity 
most. What a dreadfal state she will be in, 
to be sure ! '' 

" I think the best thing we can do,'^ re- 
plied Lord Fairfield, " is to ride home as fast 
as we can and break the news to her. You 
had better do that, Mary, before she hears 
of it through the servants. " 
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So it was agreed amongst them that 
Mary and Lord Fairfield should ride on to 
Hallborough to break the news gently to 
Corisande's mother, whilst Bertie remained 
with the doctor to see that she wanted for 
nothing, and that the good people of the 
farm gave her every possible attention. 

The horses were led to the gate ; but, as 
Mary was about to spring into her saddle, 
Bertie approached, looking very pale and 
anxious. 

"I have a favour to ask of you. Miss 
Chase. As soon as you arrive at Hallborough, 
will you give orders that my valet should 
hasten hither, bringing with him my small 
portmanteau, and everything he may think 
necessary for ^ a few days * ? '^ 

Mary looked at him in astonishment. 

"You intend to take up your quarters 
here ? '^ 

" Yes, for the present — es long as she is 
in danger. I have already made all necessary 
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arrangements, and when Lady Larkington 
arrives she will find a comfortable room ready 
for her. She will doubtless remain here for a 
few days, until her daughter is in a state to 
be removed to the Hall. However, I should 
advise her not to bring too many servants, 
for the accommodation is very small. Miss 
Larkington's maid could attend to them 
both, and a footman might also be of some 
use ; but she must not bring more^ or she 
will drive these poor people to distraction." 
" Ah, Mr. Eandolph, you think of every- 
thing ! " Mary said, agreeing to perform 
his commission with a bright look on her 
sunny face ; and then, spurring her horse, 
rode on as hard as she could after Lord 
Fairfield. 

Lady Larkington's consternation on hear- 
ing of her daughter's accident may better 
be imagined than described. Corisande 
was her only child, and she loved her 
beyond all love. Her first impulse was to 
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go into hysterics, and, throwing herself 
on to a sofa, began to sob and cry like a 
mad woman ; but presently, aroused to the 
danger of the situation, she was very 
soon mistress of herself, and, after making 
all the necessary preparations, started, 
without staying even to take a hurried 
dinner, with her maid and footman, and 
escorted by Lord Fairfield in that noble- 
man's private carriage, for the farm-house, 
which was several miles distant from the 
Hall. 

As soon as Lady Larkington had left and 
the general excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided, Mary ran up to her room to take off 
her habit, and to rest a little before dress- 
ing for dinner. She had done a great deal 
that day, and the emotions she had expe- 
rienced had been almost too much for her. 
Yet, she had no sooner flung herself half 
dressed on her bed, than a gentle tap at 
her door aroused her, and, before she had 
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time to rise, her adopted mother entered her 
chamber. 

"Colonel Codrington, the gentleman we 
expected to-day, has just arrived, Mary," 
Lady Fairfield said. " I wish you would run 
down for a moment and speak to him before 
our other guests come down-stairs." 

"Oh, mamma dear, I am so tired — so 
done up ! I really could not." 

" Why, child ? Caonot you put on your 
dinner dress at once and come down ? Let 
me ring for your maid. You wiU have 
plenty of time after dressing to have a little 
chat with him. It wants more than an hour 
to dinner time" — looking at the pretty 
Parisian clock on the mantelpiece. 

But Mary was really too tired to answer ; 
indeed, before Lady Fairfield had finished 
speaking she was fast asleep. 

Lady Fairfield remained for some time 
looking at her, as she lay half undressed 
upon the bed, her golden hair scattered in 
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long heavy masses over the pillows on 
either side of her young rosy face, her chest 
gently rising and falling as she breathed, 
her pretty little hands lying listlessly on 
either side of her, whilst one small well- 
shaped foot could just be seen peeping from 
under her long and clinging simple white 
peignoir. 

" How lovely she is, to be sure ! " she 
murmured ; " and what a darling ! Ah, the 
man who gets her will indeed be a happy 
mortal ! " 



CHAPTER lY. 

Maey, in spite of the fatigues of the day, 
and of the great shock her nerves had 
sustained, was one of the first to appear in 
the drawing-room, prettily dressed, and 
looking as fresh and bewitching as ever, 
some minutes before the gong was heard 
resounding through the great hall and 
passages summoning every one to dinner. 

She was anxious to see this Colonel Cod- 
rington, of whom she had lately heard so 
Muoh, eepedaUy since A. had begun ta 
suspect that he was a near relation of Cyril 
Delamere's, of whom she still entertained 
a pleasant remembrance, though he had 
treated her so coldly and even cruelly that 
last day in the club gardens at Cowes. 
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She was anxious to be introduced to him, in 
order to talk to him about his cousin ; but 
unfortunately he only entered the drawing- 
room just as they were going in to dinner, 
and her arm was already resting on Sir 
Lionel Wolfe's — with whom Lady Fairfield 
had paired her — ^as the tall, sunburnt Indian 
officer made his way across the hall, only 
just in time to be introduced to Miss 
Camilla Wolfe, the young lady he was to 
take into the dining-room. 

The meal was a very long and rather 
tedious one. Although there were nearly 
thirty persons still staying in the house, but 
little animation reigned, for every one was 
more or less afltected by Miss Larkington's 
accident, and her absence and that of her 
amiable mother, as well as that of the gay 
Bertie Eandolph, could not but be univer- 
sally felt. 

Mary was tired after her hard day's 
riding, and Sir Lionel's conversation was 
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scarcely calculated to rouse her spirits ; for 
the learned baronet hardly ever indulged 
in small talk, and it must be confessed, as 
a dinner companion, was about as slow as 
could well be imagined, as many really 
clever men often are. And the gentleman 
pn the other side of her was too busy 
giving Lady Somerville, who sat next to 
him, a clear and detailed account of the 
day's sport and Miss Larkington's unfortu- 
nate accident, to pay her much attention. 

When Lady Fairfield caught the Coun- 
tess's eye and the ladies rose to retire, it 
was with a profound sense of relief that she 
hastily left her chair and followed the 
others into the drawing-room. 

Charades had been proposed and even 
prepared for that evening, but no one had 
the heart to carry them out after the dis- 
tressing accident which had deprived them 
of two of their chief performers, and conse- 
quently, when the men joined the ladies 
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later on, they all quietly sat down to talk 
in scattered groups, instead of joining to- 
gether in any more sociable amusement. 

Lord Eothesay, as usual, was not long in 
making for the sofa on which Mary was 
sitting when he entered the room, and 
began, as was his wont, to pay her compli- 
ments ; but the vivacious beauty was scarcely 
in the mood for what the gallant old dandy 
believed to be refined conversation, and 
which she most ungallantly qualified as 
"chaff.'' 

Somehow or other, this evening she was 
not in the mood for repartee. 

" Every one knows. Lord Eothesay, that 
you are a consummate master in the art of 
flattery; but to-night please spare me, I 
am not in a fit frame of mind to comprehend 
your wit." 

"A master of arts ! Ah no. Miss Frou- 
frou ! I fear I must remain a bachelor until 
you assist me to that honour." 
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Mary tried her best to laugh. 

" Very well, I will see what I can do for 
you. Are you quite sure that you won't 
have Lady Luerezia Graveyard ? " 

"My dear young lady, how can you be 
so cruel as to hint such a thing ! I fear 
you must still be dreaming." 

" I see you have not forgotten my dream. 
I am sorry you disapprove of it. I will try 
to-night to dream something more to your 
taste, even if it be less amusing." And, 
rising from the sofa, she approached the 
centre table, round which Lady Fairfield 
and several other ladies were seated, busily 
looking over the evening papers, which had 
just amyed. 

"Any news?" she said, trying hard to 
appear animated. " Any murders ? This 
charming little country paper of ours takes 
such a delight in recording horrors and 
atrocities ! " 

" Yes, Maxy ; here is a long account of a 
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murder committed, it appears, only three days 
ago. Shall I read it to you ? It will interest 
you, I dare say, as you seem to take a 
special delight in horrors." And Eupert 
Fairfield Chase, Lord Fairfield's youngest 
son, who had said this, now read aloud, 
with all the impetuosity of a youth, before 
Mary had time to stop him, the following 
sensational little paragraph — 

^''Brutal Wife-murder. — On Monday last, 
at Portsmouth, Henry Smith, a fisherman, 
was examined on the charge of murdering 
his wife, Sarah Jane. The prisoner was 
said to have brutally illtreated the woman, 
and at one time she was covered with 
bruises, and her eyes were frequently 
blackened. The deceased was discovered, 
last Saturday, dead in an armchair and 
covered with blood. The room in which 
she was found was in great disorder, and 
the walls and floor were smeared with blood, 
which appeared to have " 
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" Stop, Eupert, stop ! That's quite 
enough," some ladies cried, and the paper 
was forcibly taken from him. 

"I cannot imagine what pleasure young 
people can have in reading such things," 
Lady Fairfield remarked. " It shows such a 
morbid state of mind ! " 

"I, for one, take no interest in such 
horrors. The wretches may illtreat their 
wives and murder them as often as they 
choose. All I ask is that they should be 
tried and hung secretly. I do not see 
the use of publishing the detailed accounts 
in the papers : criminals are the most 
uninteresting of people." 

"Have you ever come across one, Lady 
Somerville ? " 

" Thank Heaven, no — ^never ! I think I 
should die of fright, if I were to come in 
contact with one." 

" I have, though," Lady Fairfield said ; 
"and I must tell you that my feelings 
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were deeply touched, and I was affected 
even to tears when I heard afterwards that 
the poor creature had been hung." 

" Gracious goodness, Lady Fairfield ! 
And where on earth did you meet the 
creature?" 

"Would you really care to hear the 
story ? " 

"Yes, yes; do tell us," was shouted on 
all sides, and Lady Fairfield was forced to 
give the whole story* 

"It happened many years ago, when 
Lord Fairfield and I were on our way 
to India, where, if you remember, he was 
once sent on a special mission by the 
Government. It chanced that just at the 
last moment, when our ship was leaving 
Portsmouth harbour, a poor wretched girl, 
poorly dressed and most unhappy-looking, 
rushed on board. The captain was for send- 
ing her on shore again ; but she begged so 
piteously to be allowed to remain, and as she 
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had as it seemed taken her passage before- 
hand, and her papers, which she showed him, 
were all right, she was permitted to stay." 

Here a " Wondrous, indeed ! " from Sir 
Lionel Wolfe, who, attracted by the general 
excitement the anecdote had produced in the 
room, had joined the circle formed round 
the amiable lady of the house, nearly upset 
the equanimity of the entire party. 

"And she was a murderess?" Lady 
Somerville exclaimed, beginning to feel 
quite interested in spite of herself. 

"We did not know it at the time, nor 
yet for a long time afterwards," Lady Fair- 
field continued, after a pause. " She was a 
steerage passenger, and, after the first day, 
we saw very little of her, although her 
pretty face, scared manner, and the strange 
way in which she had arrived, furnished 
subject for many a surmise, for the girl was 
undoubtedly pretty and highly interesting ; 
but what was the general consternation 
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when, on reaching Gibraltar, a police officer 
came on board, and informed us that he had 
received orders from London to search the 
ship, as an escaped criminal, Polly Perkins 
by name, was supposed to be on board." 

" So the mysterious girl was the criminal 
Polly Perkins herself?" 

'' Yes. The vessel was searched, and the 
police soon discovered her and took her away 
to gaol. We afterwards learnt that she had 
been conveyed back to London, and there 
tried, and found guilty of wilful murder, and 
hanged ! Poor girl ! we all felt exceedingly 
sorry for her when she was taken away, she 
seemed so forlorn and wretched; and, to 
make her position still more distressing, she 
had a little girl with her — ^her only child, she 
said — ^to whom she seemed fondly attached ; 
but, of course, she was not permitted to take 
the child with her when she left the ship." 

" And what became of the child ? Did you 
ever hear ? " 
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" No. I think some charitable lady took 
compassion upon her, and brought her up ; 
but I am not at all sure. I never knew for a 
certainty what became of her." 

Mary, who had been standing behind her 
adopted mother's chair while she was speak- 
ing, turned deadly cold and shuddered. A 
dreadful suspicion flashed upon her. Lady 
Fairfield had never told her her parents 
names or condition. She only knew that Lady 
Fairfield had found her on board the ship 
which had conveyed her and her husband to 
India some twenty years back. Could she 
be this very child — the daughter of Polly 
Perkins the murderess ? 

The idea was too horrible ! 

Great God ! could this be possible ! She — 
she who had been adopted by a lady, brought 
up in a grand home, educated regardless of 
all expense, introduced into fashionable 
society, and admitted as an equal into the 
most distinguished company in the ^orld — 
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the abandoned child of a murderess ! Impos- 
sible ! impossible ! — ^and yet, why not ? 

With eyes full of tears of rage and indig- 
nation, she felt no pity for the poor creature 
who had been tried for murder and hanged so 
many years ago. She looked up to see what 
effect Lady Fairfield's story had produced on 
the fashionable group of friends that sur- 
rounded her, and to detect if any of them, 
like herself, imagined that ^he might be the 
criminal's child ; but the only eyes that met 
hers were those of the stranger, Colonel 
Codrington, who was standing opposite to 
her, and peace was at once restored to her 
troubled mind. In those keen, dark eyes 
there was nothing to be read but admiration 
and even affection — no, not a touch of 
horror, or even pity — and yet, that one deep 
intense glance almost frightened her, there 
was something so strange and uncanny in it. 

In a moment all the anguish and horror 
of being Polly Perkins's child was forgotten. 
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She could think only of the stranger's deep 
brown eyes that followed her wherever she 
went, and seemed to look through her as no 
man's eyes had ever done before. 

" I thought him handsome when I first 
saw him before dinner ; but I do not think 
him at all good-looking now. Why on earth 
does he look at me in this manner?" she 
thought, trying vainly to appear as if she 
were unconscious of his piercing glance. 

The general conversation had not flagged 
for a single instant all this time, though the 
subject had long since been changed, and 
when Mary again began to give her atten- 
tion to it, the latest scandal in high life was 
the topic being discussed. 

"I think," Lord Fairfield was saying, 
" after all, that if you come to consider, 
though men of our class do not illtreat 
their wives, and certainly do not murder 
them, a great deal of family dissension 
exists amongst us, and that if a fair com- 
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parisou were drawn — of course, taking into 
account the difference in manners and edu- 
cation — it would be found tliat there is an 
equal amount of real dissension between 
man and wife amongst what is called the 
upper ten as amongst the lower million." 

^' It would certainly seem so by the 
number of divorces one hears of." 

^'I think it is so wrong to publish all 
these things," Lady Somerville said, evi- 
dently alluding to the particular case under 
discussion. " I do not pity the women — 
wives who can run away from their hus- 
bands and dishonour their names deserve 
anything ; but it is horrible to attach such a 
scandal to a grand old family name. Now in 
this case, for instance, we all pity poor Lord 
Hollingford, and of course can feel nothing 
but commiseration for him and his family, 
however much we may condemn his horrid 
wife ; but how very dreadftd it must also be 
for his children to be always pointed out as 
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the sons and daughters of the shameless 
Lady Hollingford, who ran away with Cap- 
tain Stevens ! " 

^* Certainly, Lady Somerville, a great 
deal of unpleasantness would be prevented 
if such things were kept quiet ; but people 
are far too fond of a public scandal nowa- 
days. Some papers would probably not sell 
at all if it were not for the details they 
give on such matters." 

"I do not think society at large would 
lose much," Lady Somerville answered. 

"Perhaps not; but certainly individuals 
would miss a great deal of amusement," 
was the rejoinder. 

This discussion did not interest Mary. 
The scandals of high life had no charm for 
her as yet. She was too young, too light- 
hearted, too innocent-minded to feel any 
pleasure in the dishonour of a man whom 
she only knew by name, and against whom 
she had no grudge, and so she quitted the 
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group near the centre table, and seated 
herself on an ottoman at the other end of 
the drawing-room. 

Eupert, the Marquis, and two or three 
other men followed her and sat down beside 
her. 

^' Tou take no interest in the HoUingford 
divorce case, Miss Chase ? '' 

'^ None whatever. I hate to hear of such 
things. Perhaps it is because I do not 
happen to know any man who would be 
in the least likely to run away with any- 
body else's wife, or any woman capable of 
so far forgetting herself." 

"I am not quite so sure of that, Miss 
Chase," some one said maliciously. 

" And I am pretty sure I could point out 
to you at least one fellow, whom we all 
know, who would not have many scruples 
in bolting with the wife of his dearest 
friend, if he only had the chance," the boy 
added. 
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"Who do you mean, Eupert?" Mary 
inquired, half laughing. 

" Our sweet cousin Bertie. What would 
you say now to him, for instance ? " 

" Bertie Eandolph ! impossible ! He is 
too much of a gentleman to do such a 
thing." 

"And you think that Captain Stevens is 
not a gentleman, then ? " 

" Let me ask you. Marquis — you who 
have the greatest experience of life amongst 
us — do you think that a man like Mr. Ean- 
dolph, for instance, would be capable of 
running away with another man's wife ? " 

Lord Eothesay laughed. 

" Well, I do not know. I am sure he is 
just the sort of fellow to fall in love with 
every pretty face he meets." 

" Is that your opinion of him ? " 

" Well, that is what I have heard," the 
Marquis continued, still half joking. " After 
a few days' acquaintance he is safe to pro- 
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pose to every woman he sees. If she refuses 
him, he asks her to be a sister, or mother, 
or aunt, or something of that sort to him. 
If she is foolish enough to accept him, he is 
off by the next train and never speaks to 
her again. He has, like myself, such a 
dread of marriage ! " 

^' I am heartily glad, then, that it has 
never entered his wild head to propose to 
me," the girl replied, thinking of her friend 
Corisande Larkington, and fancying that 
perhaps, after all, the Marquis had uncon- 
sciously hit off the Hon. Bertie's character 
better than he himself suspected. 

" Would you have accepted him, then, 
Mary ? " exclaimed Kupert, like the over- 
grown enfant terrible he was. 

The merry girl laughed. The idea of the 
Hon. Bertie proposing to her had never 
entered her head, and the thought amused 
her immensely. 

Soon afterwards she rose from the otto- 
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man, and, leaving the drawing-room alto- 
gether, retired into an inner apartment, 
which was but dimly lighted, and where 
she thought she would be able to remain 
undisturbed imtil it was time for all to 
retire to bed. 

Between the hard day's ride and the 
fears and emotions she had subsequently 
gone through, poor Mary was exceedingly 
tired and sleepy, and could hardly keep her 
eyes open. 



CHAPTER V. 

Our charming heroine, as I have before 
mentioned, had retired to the inner drawing- 
room in order to rest for a little while ; but 
even here she was destined not to remain 
long alone. 

Sir Lionel Wolfe, having seen her leave 
the room, and guessing where she had gone, 
hastened after her. 

He found Mary Chase sitting in an arm- 
chair by a large bow window, apparently 
gazing out into the darkness, and to all 
appearance lost in deep thought. 

" You are listening to the rain. Miss 
Chase ? '' he said hesitatingly. " Certainly 
the weather is not very promising just 
now." 
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His words startled her. She had no idea 
he had entered the room. 

''I am sorry for you," he proceeded, 
mistaking her surprise for emotion, and 
emboldened by her silence. "Ladies have 
so few resources in the country when it 
is wet and they cannot go out. I always 
pity them. They have nothing but their own 
devices to fall back upon, and so few of 
them take any interest in study and serious 
pursuits. I often wonder how you manage 
to kill time." 

Mary was wide-awake now. 
, "You are too hard upon us. Sir Lionel," 
she replied. " Nothing but their own 
resources, indeed ! Bah ! it is you men 
who talk of killing time, while time is 
quietly killing you. Oh! you do look 
miserable in wet weather! I have seen 
some of you cast upon your own resources. 
They are very limited : smoking, billiards, 
the newspaper — the newspaper, billiards, 
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another cigar, and then you paste your wise 
noses to the window, look at the weather, 
and sigh piteously ! " and the saucy girl 
laughed. 

" I beg to state, Miss Chase," the Baronet 
said, unmoved by her mirth, and speaking 
very slowly, " that your description of men 
can hardly be applied to me. I am not one of 
your fashionable young men, whose only 
amusements are to be found out-of-doors, 
and who are at a loss for anything to do 
when bad weather sets in. I do not shoot, I 
never hunt, I despise billiards, I abominate 
tobacco, but my mind is ever at work, and 
the endeavour to complete its development 
keeps me always employed day and night, 
be the weather good or bad." 

"Oh, I forgot. I was not thinking of 
you. Sir Lionel, when I spoke so lightly 
of men's occupations ; but you must agree 
with me that for the generality of men 
bad weather is — ^well, exceedingly disagree- 

VOL. II. H 
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able — fatal, in fact — far more fatal than for 
us ladies." 

"Which means that you despise the 
generality of men. Wondrous, indeed ! " 

" Oh no, I never said that." 

"But your words implied it, and I, for 
one, am very glad to have discovered this 
new trait in your superior character." 

" Oh ! " 

" I begin to think that we two might get 
on very well together. You are very young 
yet, and perhaps a trifle too frivolous ; but 
with time — well, with time and proper 
training — you might develop the higher 
qualities that in you are only dormant, not 
extinct, and become a truly superior woman 
— the fit companion of a true philosopher, 
who, in his wife, looks not so much for learn- 
ing and enlightenment on abstruse subjects, 
as for relief, through lighter conversation and 
purely social intercourse, from his deeper 
and more profoimd studies." 
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^' Gracious goodness, Sir Lionel, what do 
you mean ? " 

" Miss Chase," he continued, far more 
impetuously than she expected, and look- 
ing at her in a way that almost frightened 
her, "Miss Chase, do you not think 
that we could get on very well together 
always ? " 

Was this a proposal, or only a riddle 
to be solved? Mary asked herself, half 
amused, half frightened, by the unusually 
earnest expression in his face. In the Mean- 
time Sir Lionel, who evidently had not ex- 
pected her to reply to his strange question, 
had seated himself on a chair not far from 
her, and was saying half aloud, as if 
speaking to himself, his thoughts finding 
outward expression by some process utterly 
unknown to himself — 

" Consciousness is but a peculiar action of 
the nervous system. Agreeable conscious- 
ness constitutes what we call happiness, 
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and disagreeable consciousness constitutes 

misery. As sensations axe a higher degree 
of consciousness than mere thoughts, it 
follows that agreeable sensations constitute 
a more exquisite happiness than agreeable 
thoughts. That portion of happiness which 
consists in agreeable sensations is commonly 
called pleasure. No thoughts can be agree- 
able, except those which were originally 
excited by, or have been associated with, 
agreeable sensations. Hence, unless a person 
has experienced agreeable sensations, he 
cannot possibly have agreeable thoughts, 
and must remain for ever an entire stranger 
to happiness. To excite agreeable sensations 
is advisable, and even desirable. . When an 
individual gratifies any of his instincts in a 
temperate degree, he adds an item to the 
sum total of human happiness, and causes 
the amount of human happiness to exceed 
the amoimt of misery more than if he had 
not enjoyed himself; therefore it is virtuous, 
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or, to say the least, it is not vicious or sin- 
ful for him to do so," 

Mary, utterly unable to comprehend the 
drift of the philosopher's abstruse defini- 
tion of the advantages and benefits to be 
derived from his idea of love, and besides, 
only catching a word now and then, had 
once more sunk into a state of reverie, and 
vras scarcely aware that Sir Lionel had 
taken possession of one of her hands, and 
was pressing it very aflfectionately between 
his as he spoke. 

Suddenly the large folding-doors which 
communicated with the larger drawing-room 
were opened, and Lady Fairfield of Hall- 
borough entered the room. 

One glance enabled her to perceive what 
was going on. She saw the wealthy Baronet 
sitting on a very low chair by the side of 
her step-daughter, holding one of her hands 
in his, and speaking to her very earnestly, 
whilst she lay back in her armchair to aU 
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appearance listening attentively and wil^ 
lingly to his suit. 

Lady Fairfield was not a woman to allow 
Bucli an excellent opportunity to escape her. 
She had lived long enongh in the world of 
fashion to have learnt the deep manoeuvres 
of anxious mammas, and was ready to follow 
their example for once in her life, in favour of 
this girl, whom she loved and cherished, and 
for whose future welfare she was as anxious 
as if she had been her own daughter. 

" Mary ! Sir Lionel ! "What means this ? ^^ 
she exclaimed, pretending to be very much 
shocked, and walking up to them. 

Mary^ startled by her adopted mother's 
unexpected appearance, was instantly on 
her feet ; but Sir Lionel, utterly unconscious 
of her presence, never moved from his chair, 
and seemed scarcely to notice that he no 
longer held the young lady's hand. 

"To be free from disagreeable conscious- 
ness, is to be in a state which, compared with 
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a state of misery, is a happy state," he 
went on muttering half aloud to himself, as 
if still pursuing his own train of thought ; 
"yet absolute happiness does not consist 
•in the absence of misery : if it do, then 
tables and chairs must be happy. It consists 
in agreeable consciousness. That which 
enables a person to excite or maintain 
agreeable consciousness, is not happiness ; 
but the idea of having such in one's posses^ 
sion must be agreeable, and of course is 
imdoubtedly a portion of happiness." 

Lady Fairfield stood beside him, listening 
to his words in amazement. 

"What does he mean, Mary?" she 
cried, taking hold of the girPs amu "Has 
he suddenly taken leave of his senses ? " 

"I do not know, I am sure," Mary 
replied. " But, tell me, is he often taken in 
this way ? because if so " 

" Hush, child ! hush ! Leave it all to me 
now." 
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"That whicli gives rise to agreeable 
consciousness," Sir Lionel continued, . " is 
good and to be desired, therefore matrimony 
is good and to be desired." 

Here Lady Fairfield placed her hand on 
his shoulder, and put a sudden end to his 
mutterings. 

"Sir Lionel," she said, in a loud, clear 
voice, "perhaps you will be kind enough to 
explain to me what this means. As the 
guardian and sole protector of this young 
lady you must be aware that you owe me a 
full explanation of your strange conduct." 

Conscious now, at last, of her presence, 
Sir Lionel rose from his chair, looking 
exceedingly bewHdered, and for sole answer 
exclaimed, " Wondrous, indeed ! " 

" As a gentleman, sir, you must be aware 
that your conduct towards my adopted 
daughter has been, to say the least of it, 
exceedingly strange lately. Tour unusual 
attentions to her have been noticed by every 
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one in the house, and given rise to un- 
pleasant remarks.'' 

" Have I been so unfortunate as to offend 
you, madam ? '' 

"Me! no, not me, but my adopted 
daughter, Miss Chase." 

" Have I offended her ? I am exceedingly 
sorry, believe me, madam. It was quite 
unintentionally, I assure you ; but, if your 
ladyship desire it, I will leave the house at 
once," he said, still utterly unable to com- 
prehend the drift of her words. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that 
Lady Fairfield could manage to keep her 
countenance ; yet she felt that Mary's future 
prospects depended upon her carrying out 
to the end the plan of attack she had 
arranged, and so, unmoved by his words, 
she continued, still speaking with calmness 
and decision. 

" That will scarcely mend matters. Sir 
Lionel : things have gone too far now. Miss 
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Chase's honour is at stake. You would not 
like, I am sure, to sacrifice her good name 
to a selfish scruple. There only remains, 
therefore, one way by which you can save 
her honour and clear your own." 

'^0 mamma, mamma! please, for Heaven's 
sake, let him be ! " poor Mary cried, trying 
vainly to prevent her saying any more. Her 
adopted mother^s whole plan had suddenly 
burst upon her, and her sensitive and proud 
nature naturally revolted against it. 

But Lady Fairfield was not going to give 
iip so easily. For months past, indeed, 
ever since Sir Lionel had first been intro- 
duced to her, she had been indulging in the 
hope of marrying her adopted daughter to 
him, and now, now that at last she saw a 
sure way of making him propose to her, she 
was scarcely likely to change her tactics 
merely to satisfy a girl's scruples. 

^' Do you understand me. Sir Lionel?" 
she said sharply. 
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* But for sole answer lie merely groaned 
deeply, and ejaculated, ^* Wondrous, in* 
deed ! " 

"This is no trifling matter, sir. No 
honourable man can thus trifle with a 
young lady's feelings, unless he really means 
to propose to her." 

"To propose to her! But I do^ Lady 
Fairfleld. I am most anxious to propose 
to her — only — I scarcely know how." 

Lady Fairfleld began to breathe freely 
once more. 

" Ah, that is a very diflterent thing ! So 
you are really in love with her ? And I — I, 
who have so greatly mistaken your conduct— 
oh forgive me, dear Sir Lionel — I have been 
too hasty, too abrupt perhaps ; but you see 
the poor child is bo innocent, %o unprotected, 
and I am bo fond of her ! It is only natural 
that I should watch carefully over her." 

" For God's sake stop, mamma ! " Mary 
cried, almost out of her senses. " Sir Lionel 
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never meant to propose to me. No words of 
love have ever crossed his lips. I do assure 
you, vrhen you entered the room just now, 
we were talking of the weather — ^nothing 
more." 

" Hush, child ! hush ! You do not know 
what you are saying." Then, turning to Sir 
Lionel, " You see how innocent and guile- 
less she is, dear Sir Lionel." 

'^ She is a very superior young lady, 
Lady Fairfield. There is not the slightest 
doubt of thaV^ 

"And she will make you such a dear 
little wife ! Oh, how happy you will be ! " 

" Mamma ! " 

" But I have not yet proposed to her ! " 

" It will not be necessary now^ my dear 
Sir Lionel." 

" And I have not accepted him ! " 

" My dear Mary ! " 

" I am sorry. Lady Fairfield, that uncon- 
sciously, as I would fain believe, you should 
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have thus precipitated matters. When I 
discovered Miss Chase alone in this room 
and sat down beside her, I had no idea of 
proposing to her — though, to tell you the 
truth, I had often thought what a charming 
wife she would make, and entertained hopes 
of one day calling her mine, if circumstances 
permitted me to do so, and I could feel sure 
that she really cared for me. When you 
entered the room just now and surprised us 
together, I was trying to explain to her the 
nature of those loftier feelings and aspira- 
tions ordinary men call love, but philo- 
sophers describe as agreeable consciousness. 
I was trying to teach her to properly com- 
prehend the philosophy of sentiment, and 

to " 

" I am very sorry I interrupted you ; but 
I meant it all for the best. Yet if, as you 
say, I have somewhat precipitated matters, 
I am sure you will not bear me any resent- 
ment." 
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" On the contrary, madam." 

" How very kind of you to say so, Sir 
Lionel I I see now that we shall end by 
understanding each other perfectly. Mary, 
my dear, I think you had better retire to 
your own room. We will excuse you to- 
night. I am sure you will excuse her, 
dear Sir Lionel, won't you? You see the 
emotion is too much for her. We can 
hardly expect her to be calm and collected 
as you or I might be under the circum- 
stances. Come here, my dear. Give me a 
kiss and let me congratulate you." 

Mary came up to her, and permitted her 
adopted mother to kiss her ; but she was as 
pale and cold as death. 

"Ah, Sir Lionel, I see you are begiimmg 
to be jealous already ! But I suppose it is 
not for me to object. Lovers are all alike ! 
My dear, you may allow Sir Lionel to kiss 
your cheek now." 

But Mary was too proud to present her 
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cheek to him, and as for Sir Lionel, he 
hardly seemed to understand the exact drift 
of Lady Fairfield's words, and only stared 
at her. 

" Let us return to the drawing-room, dear 
Sir Lionel. I cannot absent myself much 
longer from my guests. Will you lend me 
your arm ? Ah, thanks ! I feel so happy — 
so happy to think that everything has at 
last been settled so satisfactorily. I must 
make every one participate in my joy. I 
must tell them all what has happened. I 
may introduce you as my future son-in-law 
now, may I not ? " 

"You do not think it is rather too prema- 
ture, Lady Fairfield ?" 

" Oh dear me, no ! You are engaged now, 
you know." 

And, highly pleased with the success of 
her matrimonial scheme, Lady Fairfield left 
the room leaning on the arm of the be- 
wildered Baronet. 
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Mary remained standing where they had 
lieft her, with her large brown eyes fixed 
on the door through which they had disap- 
peared, to announce to every one, as she 
feared, her engagement to Sir Lionel Wolfe. 
She could hardly realise the full importance 
of the occurrence which had just taken 
place ; but she had a confused idea that i* 
had sealed her fate, and that she was no 
longer free to bestow her love and affection 
on whom she liked, and the very idea seemed 
to overpower her. 

" So I am to marry that man ! " she said, 
trying vainly to analyze her own feelings. 
^' I am to be married to him, and yet he 
does not love me — I am sure of it, and I — I 
shall never be able to love him — oh, never ! 
Why has Lady Fairfield done this ? If I 
were not quite sure of her love, I should 
imagine that she was leally glad to get rid 
of me. How anxious she was that he should 
propose ! I suppose it is all her kindness of 
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heart — she is so desirous of securing a great 
future for me." 

Then a horrible doubt, for the second 
time that evening, entered her head. 

" Oh, my God ! " she cried, covering 
her eyes with both her hands, as if she 
would fain keep the ghastly vision from her 
sight. "If I should be Polly Perkins's 
child after all ! The child of a murderess 
— ^a murderess who was hanged ! Oh, no, 
no ! that would indeed be too horrible. 
I have done nothing to deserve such a 
punishment. Yet, the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children ! Scripture 
says so. Oh, gracious Heaven, have pity on 
me ! have pity on me ! " 

And in this sad frame of mind, with 
a thousand misgivings haunting her brain, 
she entered her own room up-stairs, un- 
dressed as fast as she could, and, throwing 
herself upon her bed, was not long before 
she forgot her troubles in sleep. 

VOL. n. I 



CHAPTEE YL 

'^The wedding 'took place yesterday, at 
St. John's, , Lower Wood, the parish chnreh 
of Hallborough, in Dorsetshire, of Sir 
Lionel Angnstus Wolfe, Bart., M.A., 
F.E.S., F.KG.S., &c., of Donalton Castle, 
Blankshire, &c., with Miss Mary Chase, 
the adopted daughter of Lord and Lady 
Fairfield of Hallborough. The service was 
choral. The solemnization was appointed 
for 11.30, but long before 11 the body of 
the little church was completely filled. The 
centre aisle was carpeted, and the screen of 
the chancel was festooned and decorated with 
lilies, Cape jessamine, and white fuchsias 
and roses. Amongst the relatives and friends 
present were — the Duke of Wessex ; the 
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Marquis of Eothesay; the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Belgrave; Marion, Mar- 
chioness of Bury; the Earl and Countess 
of Somerville, and the Ladies Eandolph; 
the Earl and Countess of Newport, and the 
Ladies Flitterville ; the Earl and Countess of 
Cowes, and the Ladies Standish ; the Earl of . 
Clare ; Anne, Countess of Dorset ; Lord 
Worldly ; Lord and Lady Chastelmain ; Lady 
Oddicums ; Lord and Lady Tottenham, and 
the Hon. Miss Tottenham ; Lady Desborough ; 
Lady Lucrezia Graveyard; Mr. and Lady 
Jessie Bell; Lady Larkington; Hon. Mrs. 
Chataine ; Consignor Catesby Cure ; Lord 
Coachington ; Lord Bobby Billington ; Lady 
Castora Doyle ; the Hon. Arthur and the 
Hon. Augustus Eandolph, sons of Lord 
and Lady Somerville ; the Hon. Eandolph 
and the Hon. Eupert Fairfield Chase, sons 
of Lord and Lady Fairfield of Hallborough ; 
the Eon. Albert Eandolph, brother to Lord 
Somerville ; Mrs. Grassmere ; Mrs. Pearl ; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gray • Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Struggles; Captain Firewood ; Captain Keck- 
less ; Mr. Twitter ; Mr. Twaddle, and a host 
of other friends, as well as all the neigh- 
bouring gentry. 

'' Punctually at half-past eleven the bride 
arrived, with Lord and Lady Fairfield of 
Hallborough, and was received by the 
bridesmaids — namely, the Ladies Katherine 
and Evelyn Eandolph, daughters of the Earl 
and Countess of Somerville; the Ladies 
Agatha and Gertrude Flitterville, daughters 
of the Earl of Newport ; Miss Camilla 
Wolfe, cousin of the bridegroom ; and Miss 
Corisande Larkington, only daughter of 
Lady Larkington. The bride wore a dress 
of white satin profusely trimmed with hand- 
some duchesse lace; the bodice, which was 
cut square, being trimmed with the same 
lace and a small bouquet of orange blos- 
soms on one side. Instead of a wreath, 
the bride wore sprays of real orange bios- 
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soms fastened to her hair by large diamond 
stars, a present from the bridegroom, over 
which she wore a short duc/iesse lace veil. 
Her other jewels were a necklace and ear- 
rings of diamonds, also presents from Sir 
Lionel ; a stomacher of pearls and diamonds, 
given to her on her marriage by Lord Fair- 
field ; and bracelets of sapphires, pearls, and 
diamonds, the gift of Lady Fairfield. The 
bridesmaids were attired in dresses of white 
Indian muslin trimmed with plisses of 
Valenciennes lace, with cuirasses of white 
poult de soie^ and hats composed almost 
entirely of Valenciennes lace, with a wreath 
of pale pink roses and forget-me-nots. Each 
bridesmaid wore a gold locket, .presented by 
the bridegroom, bearing the monogram 
" M. L. W.," in diamonds and pearls, and 
containing miniature portraits of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

" The bridegroom had previously arrived, 
accompanied by Professor Tinsel, who acted 
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as best man. The Yery Keverend Bishop of 
Blanktown, assisted by the Eev. Eobert 
Edward Maitland, M.A., Yicar of St. John's, 
Lower Wood, and the Eev. Victor Yery- 
high, curate of the same, performed the 
ceremony. As the bride and bridegroom 
entered the Gothic chancel, preceded by the 
choir and clergy, the choir, taking their 
places on either side, S9,ng the processional 
psalms, 128th (Beati Omnes) and 67th {Deus 
Miser atur\ by Philip Armes, M.D. The 
nuptial rite then concluded ; but, before the 
exhortation, the hymn, ' The voice that 
breath'd o'er Eden,' was impressively ren- 
dered by the choir and organ. After the 
blessing of the bishop, the clergy and the 
newly-married couple and immediate rela- 
tives went to the vestry, the choir singing the 
anthem from Psalm 134th, ' The Lord that 
made heaven and earth give thee blessing 
out of Sion.' The register of the marriage 
was attested by the Duke of Wessex, the 
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Marquis of Rothesay, the Earl of Somer- 
ville, and Lord Fairfield, after which the 
bride and bridegroom, foUowed by the 
bridesmaids and attending groomsmen-, — 
who were the Hon. Randolph Fairfield 
Chase, the Hon. Rupert Fairfield Chase, 
♦ the Hon. Albert Randolph, Mr. Arthur 
Sunlow, Professor Dryroot, and Professor 
Tinsel, the best man, — ^passed through the 
centre aisle to the door amidst the congratu- 
lations of their friends and the strains of 
Mendelssohn's well-known wedding march. 
The ground from the church porch to the 
entrance gate was crowded with people, and 
the children of the Hallborough and Lower 
Wood schools threw flowers in the path of 
the bride and bridegroom. The wedding 
party then retired, most of them to re- 
assemble at Hallborough Hall, where Lord 
and Lady Fairfield welcomed about three 
hundred guests. The wedding breakfast 
was served in the large hall of the mansion, 
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and the band of the Hallborough Militia 
performed a selection of favourite airs, con- 
cluding with ' God save the Queen.' 

^^In the drawing-room of Hallborough 
Hall the numerous wedding presents were 
displayed for inspection. They were very 
numerous, and several tables besides the » 
large centre table were covered with them, 
and were remarkable alike for their beauty 
and their value. They comprised, amongst 
other innumerable gifts, a magnificent 
Indian shawl from her Majesty the Queen, 
a handsome gold and jewelled bracelet from 
their Eoyal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and a solid silver dessert 
service from Sir Lionel Wolfe's tenantry at • 
Donalton, Blankshire. 

'^ A few minutes before three o'clock 
Sir Lionel and Lady Wolfe took leave 
of their numerous friends and left Hall- 
borough Hall for the railway station, on 
their way to Somerville Park, the Earl 
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and Countess of Somerville's seat in Herts, 
where they proposed spending the honey- 
moon. 

" Lady Wolfe's travelling dress was com- 
posed of grey poult de sole and dark blue 
velvet, trimmed with blue passementerie and 
• Eenard-blue fur, and she wore a Gains- 
borough hat of blue velvet, also trimmed 
with feathers and fur to match." 

Thus runs the description of that great 
event which appears on the morrow in the 
columns of the Morning Post, and which 
Mary herself is one of the first to read. 

She is married at last, though she can 
hardly realise the fact, and it is in the 
dining-room of Somerville that she is sit- 
ting, awaiting the arrival of her lord and 
master, while with an aching head and a 
sad heart she reads the account of her own 
wedding. 

Doubtless a grand wedding; for Lady 
Fairfield had spared neither trouble nor ex- 
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peiise to render it a brilliant success, and 
nothing has been omitted to give it all the 
importance and solemnity which such an 
event demanded. Had she been Lord and 
Lady Fairfield's own daughter she feels that 
her marriage could not have been conducted 
with greater display and magnificetice. * 
Yet now that it is all over, now that the 
excitement of the whole affair is at an end, 
now that at. last she has heard herself 
addressed by every one as '^ Lady Wolfe," 
and called ^'my lady" by all the servants, 
Mary is anything but satisfied with Lady 
Fairfield's matrimonial bargain— for she feels 
that after all it has been but a mere bargain 
— and the consciousness that she has been 
all along a poor tool in an adopted mother's 
hands, and that she has not even had a voice 
. in the matter, is hardly sufiicient to reconcile 
her own perhaps too keen sense of honour to 
the unmistakable fact. 

She does not love her husband, and' she 
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is almost sure that he on his side has no 
great love for her, and that he has married 
her merely because he has been drawn 
into doing so, and because, as a gentleman 
and a man of honour, he could hardly have 
done otherwise. No wonder, therefore, that 
her thoughts at this moment should be any- 
thing but cheerful. 

To these natural misgivings and unplea- 
sant recollections now comes to be added 
the unquestionable fact, that if unkind Fate 
had wished to inspire the newly-wedded 
wife with a still greater weariness and dis- 
gust of her husband's society, she could 
have scarcely selected any place better 
calculated to assist her in the carrying out 
of her cruel design than Somerville Park. 

A regular wedding tour on the Conti- 
nent, such as Mary herself would have 
greatly preferred, might have reconciled 
her, by the very variety of perpetual change 
and the exertion of travelling, to the society 
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of the man to whom she is now bound for 
life, and might even have taught her to 
discover in him some qualities that she 
might have admired and respected;- but 
Lord Somerville had placed his country- 
house at their disposal, and her adopted 
mother had insisted on their spending the 
first weeks of their married life there en- 
tirely by themselves, as she assured them 
that was now the most approved &shion 
amongst the aristocracy. 

So to Somerville Park they have come, 
very much against their own wislu but 
utterly unable to act in direct opposition 
to Lady Fairfield, who has done so much 
for them, and had taken, as it were, the re- 
sponsibility of the whole afi^ir out of their 
hands. 

Any strange country house, however 
large and magnificent, is dull and dreary 
during bad weather; but it is especiallv 
so when even the master and mL^tress 
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of the house have taken their depar- 
ture, leaving a newly-married couple, who 
are as yet but little acquainted with one 
another, as its sole inhabitants, with a 
host of strange servants, whom they can 
never bring themselves to command, to wait 
upon them. 

At Somerville Park — an immense, most 
gorgeous, but most uninteresting mansion 
— the long, dreary days are unbroken by 
any change, save the slow passing of the 
hours. There are magnificent gardens and 
an extensive park surrounding the house, 
and a carriage has, by Lady Somerville's 
forethought, been placed entirely at their 
disposal, in which they can take long drives 
through the neighbourhood; but, as the 
weather is cold and showery, they do not 
care either to walk or drive, and Sir 
Lionel Wolfe's unhappy bride is compelled 
to spend her days in the narrow precincts 
of a few rooms, with nothing whatever to 
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do, either in the way of occupation or 
amusement, and in the constant society of 
the most uncongenial of husbands. 

Sir Lionel is by no means a disagreeable 
man. He is tolerably good-looking, most 
generous, and always kind and gentlemanly 
in his intercourse with her; but unfortu- 
nately she is no more the wife he ought to 
have chosen, than he himself is the husband 
of her choice, and both of them can hardly 
help feeling every day more and more how 
utterly unsuited they are to each other. 
When one gets tired of a book, one can 
easily close the volume and restore it to its 
shelf; but we cannot shut up our con- 
stant companion when we become weary 
of his society. We must needs go on, 
wading through page after page of his un- 
congenial conversation, till we end by 
yawning in his face, arousing him to the 
unpleasant conviction that we find him as 
uninteresting as he finds tis: 
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If Mary and her husband had gone on the 
foreign tour, so strongly protested against 
by Lady Fairfield, her sunny nature might 
perhaps have asserted itself, and the newly- 
married pair, unsuited to each other as they 
were, might have found, in the rapid changes 
of scene, and in the pleasant excitement of 
travelling, plenty of subjects for conversation, 
and there would always have been, at all 
events, some common ground on which they 
might 'have met with a feeling of pleasure if 
not of sympathy ; but, thrown entirely on 
their own resources as they are at Somer- 
ville, both bride and bridegroom find them- 
selves wishing for the end of the honeymoon 
before that poor unhappy satellite has run a 
whole week of her cheerless course through 
the cold, dreary sky. 

It certainly requires an immense stock of 
love at starting to support the dead, sweet 
monotony of a honeymoon ; but when that 
passion may be counted as weV, a honeymoon 
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becomes one of the most dreary of periods, 
and often ends by disgusting two persons 
with one another who otherwise might have 
continued to entertain for each other feelings 
of regard and respect, if not precisely of 
aflfection. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Marriage is the highest state to which 
mortals can attain in this world. It is a type 
of heaven. It is the centre of those homes 
in which angels are intended to be bom and 
trained for a heavenly life and a heaven 
itself hereafter. It is the blending of two 
souls into one harmony of sentiments, desires 
and purposes, so that they act as counter- 
parts of each other : the one viewing every 
circumstance and event chiefly from the 
intellectual side of human nature, the other 
from the more material side, but both work- 
ing together ; she perceiving God's wisdom 
in him, he perceiving God's love in her, and 
both striving daily more and more to become 
otie. 
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Every departure from this truest and 
highest order of life is a departure from 
right ; therefore, when marriage is not 
heavenly it is infernal, and there is no other 
word to express those marriages which are 
not made in heaven. 

When the exigencies of society decreed 
that the usual period for solitude which it 
has chosen to impose upon every newly- 
wedded pair was at an end, and that they 
might once more mix with the outer world 
and take their places in society, it was with 
lighter hearts than they had known for many 
a long day that Sir Lionel and Mary quitted 
Lord Somerville's seat in Herts and has- 
tened to London ; both feeling heartily glad 
that their honeymoon, which had proved so 
very dull and dreary to them both, had at 
last come to an end, and only too anxious to 
find relief once more by plunging headlong 
as soon and as deeply as possible into their 
own favourite pursuits. 
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It was the month of May, and the Lon- 
don season had already begun, so, instead 
of going to Donalton Castle, Sir Lionel's 
seat in Blankshire, they agreed by mutual 
consent to take up their quarters at once in 
London ; and it is there, in their handsome 
town house in Grosvenor Place, that we 
again meet our interesting young heroine. 

But the Mary we now see before us is 
no longer the bright, sunny, guileless, and 
bewitching girl who last season created 
such a sensation wherever she went, in- 
troduced by her kind adopted mother, 
Lady Fairfield, and about whom every one 
asked of his friends, " Who is she ? " 
"Who is she?" A much wider world 
has opened itself to the mysterious young 
girl since her marriage. As Lady Wolfe 
she has become one of the leaders of 
fashion. She gives great receptions and 
balls in her handsome home ; she organizes 
dinners and luncheons; makes up select 
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and highly exclusive parties for Epsom and 
Ascot, Orleans and Lord's ; wears the most 
extravagant dresses from Worth and La- 
ferierre, and possesses some of the finest 
jewels in London, whilst her carriages and 
horses are not to be surpassed by any in the 
Park. Yet a strange veil of mystery still 
hangs over her, and the old question of 
"Who is she?" is asked in clubs and 
drawing-rooms even more frequently than 
before her marriage. 

Always having been used to a reckless 
expenditure and the greatest luxuries money 
could procure, she often spends her bus* 
band's money merely from a desire for 
amusement, and orders costly laces and 
impossible toilettes from every shop she 
happens to enter, utterly regardless of their 
cost. She does not see much of her hus- 
band. He spends his days principally at 
the British Museum, or with his learned 
friends, and his nights he devotes entirely 
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to study in his own private room at the 
back of the house, and only makes his 
appearance in the drawing-room when there 
is a dinner-party, or a not very large as- 
sembly — for he has no taste for balls, and 
large receptions bore him; but he allows 
her to go her own way unmolested, never 
crosses her, and at times even goes the 
length of accompanying her to any large 
party such as she hardly as yet dares to 
go to by herself. 

Upon the whole she is tolerably happy, 
for this fast, highly exciting life is very 
pleasant, and besides, it possesses the addi- 
tional charm of novelty for her. But what 
a vain, empty, profitless existence to look 
back upon it is, to be sure ! — ^the popularity 
of her large dinner-parties, the triumph 
of obtaining a long-desired invitation, the 
unmistakable success of an extraordinary 
toilette, the only landmarks on a great flat 
of frivolity. It is true that Mary has 
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always been most frivolous — a regular Frou- 
frou, as her friend Lord Eothesay used to 
call her — and as yet she has not reached the 
age when people are given to looking back ; 
but somehow or* other she cannot help 
thinking at times that her life is a mistake, 
an utterly useless life, and that for all the 
benefit she reaps either for herself or for 
others she might just as well be lying dead 
in a churchyard. 

Yet she is rich, beautiful, accomplished, 
bewitching, with that dash of recklessness 
in her gaiety which makes a woman such 
an acquisition to society at large, and she 
is decidedly the fashion, one of the most 
important novelties of the season — the mys- 
tery of Mayfair^ in fact — and the fumes 
of the incense wliich her admirers bum 
daily, hourly before her are not a little 
intoxicating. For the gay Lady Wolfe 
has already a large crowd of admirers and 
adorers in her train, who foUow her wher- 
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ever she goes, and pay her constant atten- 
tion — so much so, that the prudish matrons 
of Mayfair, conversing amongst themselves, 
even in her own handsome drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Place, shake their wise heads 
and smile spitefully, gravely declaring that 
" dear Lady Wolfe is getting really awfully 
fast ! " 

After a while she begins to notice these 
things. Having been bom and bred in 
society, she is fully aware of its scandal- 
loving propensities ; and she is not a woman 
to despise the world's opinion, for she knows 
full well that if such things are whispered 
of her to-day, to-morrow they will be openly 
stated as facts in every drawing-room in 
London, and before long no woman who 
respects herself will again visit her. 

She is not going to forfeit her place in 
society merely to have the satisfaction of 
defying the world ; besides, she cannot help 
feeling that she owes it to her husband as 
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much as to herself to keep up every appear- 
ance of propriety. 

Amongst the young men who most regu- 
larly frequent her house is Cyril Delamere. 
He seems to have quite forgotten now that 
little episode at Cowes, and has once more 
become her constant partner and frequent 
companion. Wherever she goes she is sure 
to meet him, and at times he even makes 
his appearance in Grosvenor Place at most 
unorthodox hours, with the flimsy excuse 
of bringing her a new book or the latest 
waltz. Mary has not yet got over her 
partiality for his society. Of all the young 
men she knows he is undoubtedly the one 
she likes the best — ^Lodeed, the only one of 
whom she ever thinks at all — and she conse- 
quently makes up her mind to break with 
him at once, never to dance with him again, 
never to see him if possible, for she is quite 
determined to remain not only pure in 
heart, but above all suspicion. 
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So she avoids him regularly for a week 
or two, strikes him out of her list of friends, 
and gives strict orders to her servants to 
inform him that she is " not at home " 
whenever he happens to call. Yet all the 
while she cannot but admire him and long 
for his society, and often wishes, as most 
men and women will till the end of time, 
that she could live over again the irre- 
vocable past. Why had he despised her 
when she was a girl, and free to accept his 
devotion ? why had he left her so abruptly 
that afternoon at Cowes ? Yet upon the 
whole she blames herself, woman-like, even 
more than she does him. She feels that she 
.alone is to blame for what has taken place 
since. She has sold herself for gold and 
position, and though in the world of fashion 
in which she has been reared it is daily 
done, and held as a very venial sin, she can 
scarcely help feeling that it carries with it 
its own punishment, which is heavy enough. 
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Yet was not Cyril partly to blame ? Had 
not his pique, pride, selfishness, or what- 
ever it was that took him away from Cowes 
just at the moment when his manner had 
led her to think that he was going to pro- 
pose to her, as much to do with it as she 
had? 

Now he seems to have got completely 
over his pique, pride, fear, or whatever it 
might have been, and once more he seeks 
her society ; but her position has changed. 
She has no longer any right to encourage 
him. It is true she does not care much for 
her husband ; but, though they have so little 
in common he denies her nothing, he is ever 
ready to indulge her slightest whim, and 
she owes him a great deal ; so she will see 
Cyril Delampre no more. She will break 
with him for ever before it is too late. 

Indignant tears rise to poor Mary's eyes 
as she makes this praiseworthy resolution, 
for its being a necessity tells her that she 
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still cares for him, though he has treated 
her so hadly, and had the heart to leave her 
when she was almost on the point of letting 
him see her love. For a few days she sniffers 
agonies of mortification, not so much at 
having to part with him as because she feels 
how dear he still is to her. But after a 
while she gets over it — the very sacrifice 
she has made gives her courage — and after 
the first week she has managed, somehow 
or other, to banish him, if not completely, 
at least very satisfactorily, from her mind. 

She now feels herself a new woman. She 
has made one great sacrifice for her husband, 
and her conduct has insensibly brought her 
nearer to him. " If I could only learn to 
appreciate him, to sympathize with him, I 
think I should be a better and happier 
woman,'' she says to herself. The world of 
fashion and all its gaieties begins to pall 
upon her. She gets tired of balls and 
parties now that she has no object in going 
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to them ; and one day, thoroughly disgusted 
with the frivolities of this world, and quite 
convinced that they lead only to weariness 
of spirit and never really satisfy her, she 
goes to Lady Fairfield and opens her heart 
to her. 

Lady Fairfield listens to her attentively, 
and her own tender heart warms with plea- 
sure; for she begins to feel that Mary's 
character has already undergone a change 
for the better, that Sir Lionel's superior 
nature is beginning to tell upon her, and 
that, as she expected, under his guidance 
the frivolous girl will ere long develop into 
a good, sensible woman. 

" You must try to sympathize with him, 
my dear," she says. "I am so glad your 
eyes are opened at last, and that you are 
able to realize how infinitely superior he is 
to the rest of mankind. If you could only 
take some interest in his pursuits — if you 
could bring yourself to look up to him on 
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all occasions, and to think a little less of the 
world and its frivolities, I think you would 
be infinitely happier." 

Mary sighs. 

^' I am beginning to get so tired of society 
and its constant excitement, mamma ! " she 
says. 

"And every day you will get more and 
more tired of them, my dear child ; that is 
why I should advise you to devote more of 
your time to your husband before he quite 
gives you up and seeks a more sympathetic 
companion. You must not permit any one 
to come between you, for if you do, then 
indeed his heart will be for ever closed to 
you, and you will be left entirely to your 
own resources ; and you know how limited 
they are, and how tired you are getting of 
them abeady. You might be so happy if 
you could only take an interest in his work, 
and be of some use to him ! '' 

" But how can I take an interest in his 
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work, mamma, dear ? What do I know of 
science or philosophy ? " 

" Eead his books, my dear, that must be 
your first step. Eead his books, and try to 
comprehend his noble mind : the rest will 
follow easily enough." 

So Mary, really anxious to please her 
kind adopted mother, and desirous of dis- 
covering some link that may bring her and 
her husband nearer to each other, sets to 
work at once, and, refusing all invitations 
for a day or two, begins to read Sir Lionel's 
last work. But she soon discovers that it is 
all Greek and Hebrew to her, that, do what 
she will, she can make neither head nor tail 
of his philosophy, and that it is as much as 
she can do to keep herself from going to 
sleep over his book. 

This is .what she discovers to be his 
theories, or, rather, what in her complete 
ignorance she fancies they are : — 

"Primary cosmos evolved protoplasm. 
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Protoplasm was inorganic and undifferen- 
tiated, containing all things in potential 
energy, and a spirit of evolution working in 
protoplasm, by accretion and absorption 
produced the organic cell. The cell by 
nutrition evolved primordial germ, and 
germ developed protogine ; and protogine 
begat ozone, and ozone begat monad, and 
monad begat animalculee, and animalculae 
begat ephemera. Then began creeping 
things. Earthly atom in vegetable proto- 
plasm begat the molecule, and thence came 
all grass and every herb on the earth. 
And animalculsB in the water evolved 
fins, tails, claws, and scales ; and in the 
air, wings and beaks ; and on the land 
they spouted such organs as were con- 
genial to the environment. And by accre- 
tion and absorption came the radia and 
moUusca, and mollusca begat articulata, and 
articulata begat vertebrata. Thus came 
the generation of the higher vertebrata. 
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Then came the bipedal mammalia, and every 
man of the earth while he was yet a 
monkey, and the horse while he was a hip- 
parion, and the hipparion before he was an 
oredon. Out of the ascidian came the am- 
phibian and begat the pentadactyle ; and 
the pentadactyle by inheritance and natural 
selection produced the hylobate, from which 
are the simiadse in all their tribes. And 
out of the simiadsB the lemus prevailed 
above his fellows and produced the platy- 
rhine monkey. And the platyrhine begat 
the catarrhine, and this interesting animal 
begat the anthropoid ape, and the ape begat 
the longimanous orang, and the orang begat 
the chimpanzee, and the chimpanzee begat 
the Pongo gorilla, now at the Aquarium, 
and this young gentleman evolved the 
What-is-it. And the What-is-it went into 
the land of Nod and took hinn a wife of the 
longimanous gibbous. And in process of 
the cosmic period were born unto them and 
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their children the anthropomorphic prin 
mordial types of masculoids and feminoids. 
The homunculus, the prognathius, the trod- 
lodyte, the autochthon, the terragen — 
these are the generations of primeval man. 
And primeval man was naked and gloried 
in it, but lived in quadrumanous inno- 
cence. Oh, that we could all live in qua- 
drumanous innocence and be not ashamed I 
And these glorious creatures struggled 
mightily to harmonize with the environ- 
ment." 

This is all poor Mary is able to make out 
of her husband's voluminous works on the 
theory of natural selection as evolved from 
the origin of species. No wonder, therefore, 
that she should have thrown the book aside 
in disgust, and, given up all hopes of ever 
being able to understand or sympathize with 
his profound studies, and be of any use to 
him in his researches. 

" You have read my book, Mary, and can- 
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not understand it ! " Sir Lionel exclaimed, 
greatly surprised when lie hears of it. " Yet 
I have tried to put it as simply as possible, 
and thought that a babe might comprehend 
these glorious doctrines, and realise their 
truth for himself. I fear you must be very 
ignorant indeed, my dear." 

Mary blushes scarlet, and excuses her- 
self by saying that she is only a woman, 
and therefore her feeble intellect cannot 
grasp the full significance of scientific 
books. 

But Sir Lionel is greatly annoyed, and 
informs her that his cousin Camilla was 
quite able to comprehend his works, and 
even proved herself of great use to him in 
their compilation. And Mary, very angry 
with him, and forgetting what her adopted 
mother has so often warned her against 
doing, suggests that the learned Camilla 
should come to live with them, and help him 
in his writing, as she seems to be such a 
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wondrously clever young person. An idea 
which Sir Lionel seizes with delight, and so, 
by Mary's own suggestion and invitation, 
Miss Camilla Wolfe comes to Grosvenor 
Place, and takes up her abode with them as 
a fixture, and ere long becomes the most 
important person in the house, and takes 
upon herself the complete management of 
the household. 

" Some one must look after the servants 
and regulate the expenses of a large house- 
hold like ours, Mary," her husband tells her 
one day. " We cannot go on like this for 
ever. The expenses are really getting pre- 
posterous. That last ball you gave cost 
nearly two thousand pounds ! I never heard 
of such reckless expenditure. No income 
could stand it. It is clear that you are 
quite incapable of regulating and managing 
the house ; so Camilla, who is a thorough 
woman of business and a great hand at 
accounts, had better take it all off your 
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not take any real interest in his affairs, and 
would only think of reaping a golden 
harvest for herself. She then openly accuses 
him of not caring for his wife. 

*' You are mistaken, Lady Fairfield," he 
replies ; « I never loved and admired Mary 
more than I do now; but I have always 
thought that the complete role, as the French 
would say, of woman had two distinct sides : 
one which consists principally in being 
young, beautiful, charming, and amiable, and 
another that is all reason, order, and manage- 
ment. I had once hoped to have married a 
wife in whom these two distinct character- 
istics might have been happily blended, one 
that, while she possessed all the charms and 
attractions of a perfect woman of the world, 
and could accordingly take a high place in 
society as such, might have at the same 
tune felt some sympathy for the more 
homely virtues of the sex, and been able to 
nanage my household affairs, and be of some 
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use to me as a constant companion ; but novr 
I see that I have been greatly mistaken. 
Mary as a woman of the world is simply 
perfection. No one could be more attractive 
nor more beautiful than she is. She can ride 
better than any other woman I know, sing 
like a Diva^ and be the life and soul of 
every drawing-room she graces with her 
bewitching presence; but she is utterly 
unfit for the task of housekeeper, and as for 
a companion, she is of no more use to me 
than a pretty doll would be. I must there- 
fore seek some one else who will condescend 
to perform the duties and charges which she 
cannot even understand ; and who could fill 
the place so well as my own cousin, who is 
in every way so admirably fitted for it ? " 

" If you wanted a wife-housekeeper. Sir 
Lionel, you should have married your 
cousin and not Mary ! '^ 

'' You mistake me, madam. No woman on 
earth is more worthy of being Lady Wolfe 
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than Mary, and I sh all never regret having 

chosen her to be my wife." 

• 

And so Miss Camilla Wolfe becomes the 
mistress of the establishment, and Sir 
Lionel's constant companion, and poor 
Mary is forced, against her own will and 
inclinatioa, to go from ball to ball, and from 
reception to reception, to show off the family 
diamonds, and gratify her husband's pride 
and vanity ; for he is one of those men who, 
though . no great admirer of beauty and 
youth themselves, like to see their wives 
admired and envied by every one ; . and in 
spite of the dictates of her better and higher 
sentiments, the poor girl is forced to seek in 
the rush and maddening whirlpool of fashion 
and dissipation for the happiness which she 
cannot find at home. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 
Mary has now been married a long time- 



how long exactly she herself can hardly 
well remember, as for her one day has lately 
become pretty mnch like another — and 
gradually, almost insensibly, she has become 
a part of that thoughtless, careless world of 
fashion in which no account of time is ever 
kept, and the seasons are only marked by 
the amusements which they bring in their 
train. 

She is seldom at home, excepting when 
she expects friends ; her husband she sees 
only every now and then, and every day 
less frequently; but on the other side, she 
never misses a single great ball or im- 
portant race, and is to be found wherever 
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fashion drifts the gay world of which she 
lias now become one of the reigning queens. 

Cyril Delamere she seldom if ever sees. 
She is still afraid of becoming too intimate 
with him, and would not give him a dance 
or invite him to her house for worlds, for 
she feels she has not yet sufficiently mas- 
tered her partiality for his but too agree- 
able society; and, above all things, she is 
bent on remaining to the last worthy of 
the man who has given her his name 
and the great position she now holds in 
society. 

But instead she has become most intimate 
with dozens of other men — ^bright, gay, 
thoughtless young fellows, whose racy con- 
versation, perpetual compliments, and good 
stories amuse and entertain her, and with 
whom she has no scruples in chatting 
during entire afternoons, and dancing tm 
unheard-of hours in the morning, and at 
whom she often afterwards laughs with 
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her lady friends to her heart's content, 
making fun of their peculiarities without 
feeling the smallest pang of remorse. 

Amongst these, the one who is perhaps 
oftenest with her is the gay Bertie Ean- 
dolph. Wherever she goes she is sure to 
meet him. At Ascot and Goodwood as at 
Lord's and Hurlingham, and in all the 
great houses where there is anything going 
on, he is ever near her, and, as he is an old 
friend of hers — for she has known him 
ever since she was a Kttle girl in the 
nursery at Hallborough — and he is a near 
relation of her adopted mother's, she takes 
no pains to avoid him. Thus between them 
a pleasant intimacy has gradually arisen, 
that unconsciously draws them together. 

The Hon. Bertie is one of those men 
whom every woman likes : a thorough man 
of the world, passionately fond of sport and 
excitement, always pleasant and entertain- 
ing, though not always taking much pains 
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to please even those to whom he is most 
attached, but good-natured and kind-hearted 
with all — one of those men with the hand- 
some pale face and leonine beard, with gentle, 
quiet ways that seem to vary so little, be 
they in love, in anger, in pleasure, or in 
pain, who meet misfortune with a smile, 
and preserve the same careless, contemptuous 
insouciance whether they lose or win at play 
— one of those men with the^ metallic ring 
of voice, and the easy, indolent, devil-may- 
care insolence — at which, however, no one 
can ever take offence — who wear the well- 
fitting Pool-cut coats or the rough shooting 
jacket and sporting kilt with equal grace, 
and speak in that careless, half-fashionable, 
half-slaDgish jargon which no outsider can 
imitate. He is one of these men and nothing 
more, and he may be worth very little and 
interest very few; but his conversation 
amuses her, and their tastes agree, and so 
Mary, without actually being fond of him, 
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delights in his society and is ever ready 
to welcome him with a smile. 

At race-courses he is invaluable to her, 
for he can always give her a good hint or 
two, and put her up to a good bet; at 
country houses he is ever ready to get up 
private theatricals and charades, such as 
she loves to take part in, and at balls he 
is her favourite partner in every dance — for 
like most Englishmen he dances superbly, 
and once in his arms a delightful sense of 
security and strength comes over his partner, 
a blessed certainty of immunity from jostling, 
of being borne along steadily, rapidly, buoy- 
antly, always in perfect time, and with the 
swift smoothness which is so deUghtful. 
Mary loves dancing intensely— after riding 
and skating, it is the exercise she prefers— 
and to her the mere music motion and measure 
of a waltz have an effect verging on intoxi- 
cation. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
therefore, that this man should have become 
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her favourite amongst the crowd of gallant 
young fellows who follow her wherever she 
directs her steps. 

In London she saw a greiat deal of him, 
and enjoyed many a dance through him. 
She went to Ascot on his drag, accompanied 
by Lady Fairfield and his sister-in-law, 
Lady Somerville, and more than once drove 
with him, likewise attended, to Hurlingham, 
Lord's, and the Orleans ; and now that she 
is settled for the winter in her husband's 
grand old place, Donalton Castle, in Blank- 
shire, she discovers, to her great delight, 
that he is a guest of her old friend Lord 
Rothesay, who has a seat in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and that consequently she 
will meet him almost as frequently as if 
they were actually living in the same house. 

Shortly after her arrival in Blankshire a 
great ball is given by the ever-gay Marquis, 
at which all the ilite of the county as well 
as several friends from London are assembled. 
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It being her first appearance in public since 
her arrival at Donalton, and the dance being 
given principally in her honour, the young 
Lady Wolfe insists upon Sir Lionel accom- 
panying her to the Marquis's house, which he 
does, though by no means in a good huniour, 
and before the evening is half over the hand- 
some Bertie has had two dances with her. 

Mnry is perfectly happy, her face is radiant 
with joy ; her dress and jewels are the best 
in the room — indeed, they generally are, 
unless Lady Golconda, or the Duchesses of 
London or of I^Torthland happen to be of the 
party, and then even they are not always 
more gorgeously attired than she is — and the 
general sensation she produces tells her that, 
though there are several beautiful girls in 
the room, she is by far the handsomest pre- 
sent. She has completely forgotten her 
Lome troubles, she has even forgotten for 
the moment that she is an unknown person, 
and that, wherever she goes, every one looks 
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at his neighbour and inquires, "Who is 
She ? " all feelings are merged in one of 
acute enjoyment. She is supported in the 
stalwart arms of the best dancer in the room, 
she is talking to the handsomest fellow In 
the whole county, and she caJh think of 
nothing but the happiness of the moment. 

When the dance comes to an end, it is 
with regret that they are forced to stop ; but 
Bertie asks her for the next, and the temp- 
tation is too great — how can she resist it ? 
She does not resist it : when the band strikes 
up again she leans on his shoulder once 
more, and flies on with him with untired, 
joyous grace. 

Sir Lionel does not object to his wife 
dancing. He holds this, like riding and swim- 
ming and skating, to be one of the frivolous 
pastimes in which such a woman as Mary 
must necessarily indulge, as she cannot take 
any interest in science, and is unable to com- 
prehend his great works ; besides, every lady 
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dances, excepting those who are too old or 
too ugly, and he would not at all like it to 
be supposed that his wife is too old to dance 
or too ugly to get partners ; but he himself 
never dances — ^indeed, he has never danced 
in his life, lind consequently a ball is a very 
dull affair for him, and he is not long in 
getting tired even of admiring his wife's 
graceful performance. The countless couples 
whirling before him make him giddy, and 
the sound of the music gives him a headache 
— he only likes classical and very serious 
music — and so he does not remain in the 
ball-room, but turns into the conservatory, 
where he is able to take a quiet stroll. 

On the other side of a large cluster of 
gay-coloured flowers and choice exotics two 
ladies are sitting on a sofa, talking over the 
company. He is not long in identifying them. 
The one is Lady Lucrezia Graveyard, a 
dowager for whom he has a strong aversion, 
and the other^ that most amiable and bene- 
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volent person, Lady Tusky, whom every one 
dislikes and fears, and who, because she has 
so signally failed to marry her tall fair 
daughter, who possesses teeth as large and 
as threatening as her own, seems deter- 
mined to disparage the charms and injure the 
character of every lady of her acquaintance. 
Sir Lionel would have paid but little 
attention to them, and, on becoming aware 
of their presence, would have quitted the 
conservatory fast enough, had he not caught 
his own name in passing, and thus become 
conscious of the subject of their discourse. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the learned 
Baronet would have been too noble-minded 
to play the spy; but on this occasion he 
cannot help wondering what these old ladies 
are cogitating, and for a few minutes he 
remains as if spell-bound behind the bushes, 
on the other side of which Lady Lucrezia is 
saying in her sweetest tone of voice — for this 
gentle dowager is one of those who only 
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condescend to speak sweetly when they are 
saying exceedingly bitter things — 

"Poor Sir Lionel Wolfe! how disconsolate 
he looks, to be sure ! Yet I do not believe he 
is as yet aware of what is going on." 

" Impossible ! " replies Lady Tusky, cros- 
sing her legs, and showing her immense 
white satin shoes, wholly devoid of heels, 
and more than half a yard of silk stocking. 
" Impossible ! Every one can see it. People 

« 

in London were already talking about it last 
season, and yet they took very good care 
not to go on like this there — at least in 
public. Poor man! I wonder what could 
have possessed him to marry her ! " 

"A girl whom no one knew anything 
about ! " 

" And what any one can see in her, I am 
sure I do not know. There is such a lack of 
breeding in her altogether, it is easy to see 
that she is a nobody. Do not you think so, 
Lady Lucrezia ? " 
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"Decidedly. Yet she is undoubtedly 
rather pretty. Her bright golden hair and 
dark eyes render her peculiar, and possess a 
certain fascination; though I dare say her 
hair is dyed, and her eyes painted. Then 
to men^ I believe she can make herself very 
pleasant," answered Lady Lucrezia, who has 
a grudge against Lady Wolfe just now, 
because she heard the other day she had 
called her " Lucrezia Borgia," and had 
wondered to Lord Eothesay whether she got 
rid of her husbands as that renowned prin- 
cess . is supposed to have done ; and feels 
consequently very bitter towards her. 

" Do you think, then, that Mr. Eandolph 
really admires her ? " 

"He seemed to admire her very much 
before her marriage, and at one time I do 
not think any one of us would have been 
surprised to hear that he was going to marry 
her himself. I never could quite make out 
why that never came off. I should have 
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thought that she was hardly a woman to 
refuse him ; so I imagine he never prdposed. 
I was staying at Hallborough with Lady 
Fairfield when her engagement to Sir Lionel 
was announced, and it struck me that he 
took the news greatly to heart. It evidently 
annoyed him, and he left the house that 
very day. Some thought that he was in love 
with Miss Larkington, and that it was on 
account of her accident that he left, but I 
knew better." 

" I can hardly say I recollect noticing it ; 
but I do not think I ever saw Mr. Eandolph 
take so much trouble to do the amiable 
before; though he is such a consummate 
flirt that I do not think I would allow him 
to dance with my daughter, if he were to ask 
her," Lady Tusky exclaims, feeling perfectly 
sure all the time that the Hon. Miss Tusky 
will never have the pleasure of refusing to 
dance with the Hon. Bertie. ^'I perfectly 
remember his flirtation with Miss Larking- 
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ton. I used to watch them at balls the whole 
of the season before last, and wonder if any 
thing would eventually come of it ; but there 
was not much earnestness of purpose about 
it — at least, not on his side. It flowed on 
very tranquilly, very quietly, altogether very 
differently from this one. I fear this mys- 
terious Lady Wolfe has quite turned his 
head." 

'' Alas ! ma chere, as my poor husband 
used to say (not the one you knew, Lady 
Tusky, but Mr. Northton, my fourth — 
poor dear ! his premature death was a sad 
affair, to be sure !) — ^well, as he used to 
say, these idle, indolent men, that seem to 
go through life half asleep, when they are 
once aroused, are apt to overstep all bounds. 
Mark my words. Lady Tusky, Mr. Ean- 
dolph, before another month has passed, will 
be ready to defy public opinion for the sake 
of that woman; but she is too clever to treat 
us with a scandal and a fashionable divorce 
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case, though she may not care how much 
people talk about her." 

" Oh, yes ! " Lady Tusky exclaims, with 
a grin. " Of course, she is a deep one, and 
knows what she is about ; but though one 
may play with fire and yet not bum one's 
house down, in the long run it ends by 
shaking one's credit at the insurance office 
all the same." 

Sir Lionel waits to hear no more. He 
is not jealous of his wife — ^perhaps he does 
not love her sufficiently to feel jealous ; yet 
these worldly-wise ladies' conversation has 
opened his eyes to the dangers that surround 
her, and he determines to speak to Mary at 
once and to put an end to their gossip. 

He quits the conservatory and hastens 
back to the ball-room. 

After the waltz, which is surely full ten 
minutes longer than any dance that was 
ever played before, after a prolonged stroll 
in the picture-gallery, and after taking some 
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refreshineiit, Lady Wolfe returns to his side 
— returns laughing and flushed with excite- 
ment, and leaning on the arm of the youth- 
ful giant, whom she only releases when she 
has reached her husband's side. 

Sir Lionel, who has been waiting pa- 
tiently for her, following her with his keen 
grey eyes wherever she went, and taking 
note of every turn of her bewitching head, 
now offers her his arm, and leads her to 
the extreme end of the room, where, at 
this moment, but few people are standing. 

With a very serious face, but still with 
marked, though somewhat frigid politeness, 
he thus addresses her — 

" I have been watching you all the even- 
ing, Mary, and I must confess that your 
behaviour has pained me. May I ask you 
what is inducing you to make yourself 
so conspicuous with Mr. Eandolph to- 
night ? " 

Mary's cheeks become redder than ever, 
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and she looks up at him sharply, as she 
stands beside him decked in her bewildering 
ball-dress, and with diamonds flashing all 
over her head and shoulders. 

"Mr. Eandolph dances better than any 
man I know, and, as he is kind enough to 
ask me, I do not see why I should not dance 
with him. He is an old friend of mine, you 
know." 

"But I see the harm, Mary, and I must 
confess that I do not enjoy seeing my wife 
dancing all the evening with a man who, 
as it appears but too evidently to the most 
casual observer, is making desperate love to 
her." 

" Ah ! so some oflScious friend has been 
trying his best — or rather her best, for only 
a woman would do such a thing — to make 
you jealous of me !" 

" I am the last man in the world to be 
jealous. I am not jealous ; but (in a tone 
where the persuasive is quite lost in the im- 
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perative) mind you do not try my temper 
too much." 

" What do you mean ? " Mary retorts 
somewhat hastily, for to her ears the impera- 
tive has been from her youth up an unknown 
mood, and her temper has always risen at 
the faintest attempt at coercion. 

" I mean that I will not have you dance 
any more with Mr. Eandolph." 

Her lips quiver with anger, which she in 
vain tries to overcome. That . he of all 
people should dare to suspect her of loving 
Bertie Eandolph— -he for whom she has 
forsaken Cyril Delamere, and shut her ears 
to his love ! 

" And why this prohibition against Mr. 
Eandolph, pray, and not against any one 
else?" she says, her large brown eyes 
meeting his steady gaze unflinchingly. 

'' Because he admires you too much." 

" Admires me ! And since when. Sir 
Lionel, has admiration become a sin ? Ad- 
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miration is food and drink to me. I love 
to be admired and worshipped. He can see 
no fault in me. He is blind to all my defects, 
and only perceives my good qualities and 
praises them ; so it is but natural that I 
should take pleasure in his society. I hate 
to be eternally condemned and found fault 
with ! " 

" Wondrous ! Wondrous, indeed ! And 
you dare to tell me to my face that you have 
a regard for him — ^that you love him?" 

" Stop, Sir Lionel ! stop ! What non- 
sense is this ! I admire Mr. Bandolph be- 
cause he is kind and amiable and a very 
good dancer, and because I have known 
him and admired him ever since 1 was a 
little girl ; but in the same way do I admire 
and like a hundred other men. It is absurd 
— ridiculous — horrible — to insinuate that I 
have for him, or for any other, any tenderer 
feelings. I am your wife, and as long as 
you live, never mind how unjustly or cruelly 
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you behave towards me, I will never give 
you a just cause for regretting the day you 
chose me. I will, however, promise you 
never to dance again with Mr. Eandolph — 
though I knew him long before I ever saw 
you — or indeed with any other young man, 
if such a sacrifice can give you any satisfac- 
tion ! But, mark my words ! you will be 
sorry for this, and before very long too." 

Sir Lionel, of course, can say no more. 
He has obtained what he wanted; but he 
cannot help feeling that the way in which 

she has granted his request has been, to say 

« 

the least of it, hardly what he expected; 
and that very evening, before half an hour 
has elapsed, he has very good reason to 
repent of his having made it at all. 

They are standing at the top of the ball- 
room, in the midst of a large group of 
people, when Lord Eothesay approaches 
Lady Wolfe, and, with his usual graceful 
gallantry, presents the Lord-Lieutenant of 
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the county to her — the principal man in the 
room — ^who immediately asks her for a dance. 
Mary, still suffering from the pangs of 
wounded pride, and anxious to avenge what 
she considers her injured dignity, turns 
round very sharply, and says, speaking 
very distinctly, so that every word reaches 
her husband's ears — 

" I should like to give you this quadrille 
above all things, Lord Blankshire — I am 
passionately fond of dancing ; but unfortu- 
nately my husband objects to my doing so, 
and has made me promise never to dance 
again, not even a quadrille." 

These words produce even a greater sen- 
sation than she had intended. Every one 
looks up astonished and surprised, and all 
eyes wander from her to her husband, and 
from her husband to her. No one can make 
it out, for she has been dancing iacessantly 
during the earlier part of the evening, and 
they all feel that something highly un- 
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pleasant must have since taken place be- 
tween them. 

Sir Lionel stands there struck mute with 
astonishment at her rashness and temerity, 
utterly unable to say anything either to 
corroborate or to contradict her words, but 
looking the very picture of mortification and 
indignation. 

Lord Eothesay is the first to recover his 
usual composure, and, after a while, tries 
to laugh and pass it off as a good joke ; but 
Mary never so much as smiles, and con- 
tinues talking to her rejected partner until 
her husband comes forward and leads her 
out of the room, and soon afterwards out of 
the house. 

"Why did you do this. Lady Wolfe?" 
he says, in a tone of smothered resentment, 
which is far more alarming than any out- 
burst of anger would have been, when they 
are seated in their carriage, and driving 
through the dark country roads towards 
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Donalton. "What could have possessed 
you to make such a fool both of me and 
of yourself? Have you suddenly taken leave 
of what little sense you once possessed ? " 

Mary laughs — a hard hysterical laugh. 

"I told you that ere long you would 
be sorry for what you said. I have kept 
my word. I was so angry with you, with 
myself, with every one, that to gratify my 
anger, I was ready to do anything, however 
dreadful. Oh, Lionel ! Lionel ! how little 
you know what I am capable of doing ! " 

And, covering her face with ier hands, 
she bursts out crying. 

Her husband has not the heart to scold 
her; yet he feels too angry with her to 
comfort her, and, shrinking into the re- 
motest corner of the carriage, exclaims — 

" Wondrous, indeed ! '^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

It is the day after Lord Eothesay's balL 
The excitement is over, and Mary, after 
having cried herself to sleep the night 
before, is herself again. She still feels very 
angry with herself, and is very sorry for 
that unfortunate scene in the ball-room, but 
her bright youthful spirits have once more 
regained possession of her. 

She has been thinking a great deal of 
Bertie Randolph, and, in the solitude of her 
room, has had time to weigh her husband's 
words. It was very silly of her to take 
ofltence at them. It is evident enough that 
some one has been talking to Sir Lionel, and 
warning him of her intimacy with Bertie. 
Of coui'se, the idea of her being in love with 
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Bertie is too absurd; yet she can hardly 
help feeling that her husband, at least, was 
perfectly justified in forbidding her to dance 
with him, if people were unkind enough 
to couple their names together. If it had 
been Cyril Delamere ! If he had asked her 
never to speak to hm again, she would 
have understood it perfectly, and would have 
taken no offence— for she would herself have 
been the first to see the danger ; but Bertie 
— an old friend like Bertie — a man whom 
she had known ever since she was a child ! 
It was really too absurd. 

She is walking across the field that lies 
between the castle and the sea as these 
thoughts pass through her mind. It is a 
cold, cheerless morning, and the scene is 
desolate in the extreme ; for Blankshire is 
a flat, northerly, uninteresting county, and 
this part is especially bleak and barren. 

She has gone out not because the day is 
at all inviting, but because she longed for 
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the open air and exercise, and the close 
atmosphere of the castle was too much for 
her nerves this morning. She has not been 
three months in her new home, and already 
she is heartily tired of it, and is wishing 
herself once again in sunny, fertile Dorset- 
shire, where she has been so happy and has 
enjoyed life so much. 

Immediately around Donalton there are 
fine gardens, but they are enclosed by high 
walls, for in this country no trees can be 
induced to grow, and no vegetation seems 
possible except under shelter, and Mary, who 
particularly dislikes to be surrounded by 
lofty, ugly walls, has deserted the gardens 
and taken to the open land beyond, where 
at least there is air and distance, if not sun 
and heat. 

Unconsciously she has directed her steps 
towards the seashore, and presently the 
high towers of the Marquis's castle burst 
upon her view. She has passed the boun- 
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daries of her husband's estate, and is now 
on the property of her old Mend. She 
is about to retrace her steps and turn her 
back upon the sea, when she suddenly 
perceives that she is not alone: within a 
hundred yards of her, another solitary 
figure is standing, like herself, contem- 
plating the scene. It is Bertie Eandolph, 
who, feeUng unfit for society tiiis morning, 
has preferred a solitary walk to the ex- 
cursion planned by his noble host, and to 
which all the other guests have gone in two 
large waggonettes. 

He recognises her almost at the same 
moment that she recognises him, and, rais- 
ing his hat slightly, walks towards her 
with that easy characteristic nonchalance that 
proclaims him a man who has passed a lazy, 
idling life in good society. 

" How do you do. Lady Wolfe ? " he says, 
shaking hands with her. "How are you 
after the fatigues of the ball last night ? " 
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" Tired and weary," she answers. " I sup- 
pose, like myself, you have come here to 
breathe the fresh sea-breezes, and look at 
the prospect ? " 

" Yes. What a desolate country it is, by 
Jove ! Did you ever see anything so 
ugly?" 

"It certainly is very different from 
Dorsetshire," she says, with a bitter smile ; 
"but then, you see, all places, like all 
lives, cannot boast of eternal sunshine." 

The Honourable Bertie casts a hasty 
glance over the desolate scene around them, 
and then looks at her once more. 

'* O the dreary, dreary moorland ! O the barren, barren 
Bho^ ! " 

says he, spouting Tennyson's beautiful 
verses. "You have read ' Locksley Hall,' 
of course ? " 

" Oh yes ; and how lovely it is, to be 
sure ! " then, with a sudden inspiration, she 
continues — 
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" In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast ; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 
In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish' d dove— 



jt 



and she stops suddenly. 

" Go on," he says, gazing down upon her. 

'' I have forgotten the rest," she says, 
blushing slightly. 

" In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love," 

he returns, continuing the quotation, and 
laying great stress upon every word. '' How 
true that is ! Do not you think so ? " — taking 
her hand in his, and looking tenderly into 
her large honest brown eyes. 

She has been listening rather eagerly to 
his words, but when she feels her hand in 
his, she withdraws it with a sudden move- 
ment, and looks confused, embarrassed. 

''Oh, don't!" she cries. ''You really 
must learn how to restrain your poetic 
fancy. How absurd you are! If Sir 
Lionel " 
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"For Heaven's sake, do not remind 
me of him ! " he says, with some passion. 
" Surely there are moments when two con- 
genial spirits may soar together for a while, 
and emancipate themselves from the grosser 
influences of earth." 

'' What do you mean ? " 

" We were quoting ^ Locksley Hall ' a 
moment ago. I am sure one need not go 
so far : even here we have seen young and 
lovely women ' mated with a clown ' ; but 
surely you will not 

" Lower to his level day by day, 
"V^Hiat is fine within you growing coarse to sympathize with 
day ? " 

^^ And," continuing to quote Tennyson, 

** The grossness of his nature will not have weight to drag thee 
down ! " 

Mary tries to laugh. 

^' I must say that Lionel is not very sym- 
pathetic ; but yet " 
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" Sympathetic ! " he cries with a shudder. 
" Good God ! I should think not ! " 

Mary stares at him, and then she says, 
speaking very coldly indeed — '- 

" Enough, Mr. Bandolph ; that will do. 
Neither you nor I have any right to discuss 
Sir Lionel's character." 

'^ Thank yoii. Lady Wolfe," he says with 
affected bitterness. " Thank you for hint- 
ing to me that I have no right to presume 
thus far. And yet — and yet, I should have 
imagined that you had known me long 
enough to believe me your friend." 

" Oh, I never meant to offend you ! only, 
you know " 

"Yes, I know," he says, suddenly in- 
terrupting her, and assuming a paternal 
tone — "yes, I know that, placed as you 
are, my dear child — young, beautiful, un- 
protected (for you are entirely thrown away 
upon, and utterly unappreciated by, your 
husband) — ^that you are quite right to be 
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particular, and that /, as your friend, and 
in a way your near relation, ought to be 
one of the first to commend you. The 
world is terribly censorious, and is down 
in a minute upon a woman in your posi- 
tion." 

Mary is now partly reassured, and, taking 
his arm, she half-murmurs hesitatingly, 
" You think, then, that the world — ah ! — 
knows that I — I am not very happily 
married ? And yet I had fancied that in 
public " 

She has been speaking as if she were 
merely thinking aloud, and for the moment 
unconscious of his presence; but Bertie is 
not a man to lose such an opportunity. 

" Good Heavens, my dear child ! " he 
exclaims, "one has only to glance at you 
and Sir Lionel to feel sure that your mar- 
riage was one of those fatal mistakes 
which people atone for by the misery of a 
lifetime. But perhaps my words offend 
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you — and, after all, probably you are 
too young as yet to realise your true posi- 
tion ? " 

Mary has been wishing for so long to 
have a Mend in whom she could confide 
her secret sorrows, that for the moment she 
quite forgets to whom she is talking." 

" I am not so young as you think," she 
says. " I really do realise the dangers of 
my position ; but, alas ! what can I do ? " 

She tries to speak quite calmly, but fails 
miserably in the effort. 

'^ What do people say ? Do tell me. 
Tell me all. I can bear it — ^indeed I can. 
What does the world say of me ? " 

This she says in a tone of almost piteous 
entreaty. 

Bertie looks at her for a moment before 
he speaks. She has a long Ulster on that 
reaches to her feet, with a little sailor-hat 
on her head. The sea-breeze has blown it 
rather on one side, has tangled her lovely 
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curls, and has brought a delicate colour to 
her pale cheeks ; and, as she stands there 
beside him on that desolate shore, he thinks 
that his eyes have never before rested upon 
a lovelier woman. He is quite touched — a 
hard man of the world though he is — ^by her 
sweet, innocent face and the expression of 
entreaty that now overspreads it. " She is 
not the sort of woman to suffer in silence," 
he thinks. " This kind of trouble is new to 
her, and she will break down under it unless 
some one helps her to bear it." 

'' Oh, speak ! speak ! " she cries, laying 
her hand upon his arm, that arm that has 
so often sustained her in a ball-room. ^^ Tell 
me all — everything. I know you are hiding 
something from me. What does the world 
say of us ? " 

"The world says a great many things 
which it ought not to say ; but do not force 
me to tell you more. I had good reason for 
being sorry when you married, on my own 
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time ! " and resumed his occupations as 
calmly cheerful as usual. Even when a 
boy he was distinguished for a serene, un- 
changing courtesy of maxmer, and there is 
always that unmistakable air of good English 
breeding ' about him which the French call 
" Milord Anglais." In loye and passion as 
in calamity or disappointment he has never 
altered, and he is a man who has loved much, 
and loved and lost, too. But his wonder- 
ful armour of self-control, that has gained 
him so many victories and preserved him 
from so many blows, has been pierced at last. 
All through his life he has held but a very 
poor opinion of his fellow-creatures. He has 
been wont to gauge their characters solely 
by the temptation placed in their way. 
Men he likes and even honours when they 
are honourable, brave, and worthy of praise ; 
but on women chiefly the weight of his 
cjmicism has fallen. The best of them is 
only true and faithful and honourable, he 
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would argue, as long as it serves her 
interests to be so; and he had, unfortu- 
nately, proved his theories to his full satis- 
faction, for he knows that most of the high- 
bom young ladies in society would marry 
him readily enough for his wealth and 
position alone, while those not in society — 
ah, well ! we all know the omnipotent power 
of wealth, high birth, good looks, and youth 
if wielded for weal or for woe. But since he 
has known Mary intimately, and has become 
her constant associate and companion, his 
standard of feminine moral excellence has 
considerably heightened. As shadows vanish 
at the approach of day, the constant inter- 
course he has held lately with her pure 
mind has partially driven away all these 
evil thoughts from his mind. 

Before her marriage Mary was to him 
only a bright, saucy child whom he loved 
and admired, as every one did who knew 
her ; but lately he has begun to realise how 
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supremely beautiful and admirable she is, 
and he feels that she alone can ever satisfy 
all the yearnings of his ardent nature for 
perfect, pure, unselfish, unconventional 
womanhood, for he has discovered that 
beneath her bewitching loveliness and bright 
dazzling manner there lies a passionate, 
loving heart, and a heart which has never 
yet been roused. 

" The heart of a girl is like a beauteous 
rosebud," his friend Lord Rothesay told 
him once, when speaking of young ladies 
in general. "If it is too much frozen it 
never opens at all; if, on the other hand, 
it receives too much sunshine, it opens 
so wide that it loses all its sweet aroma, 
and its leaves soon wither and die. It is 
the great secret of a man's love to know 
precisely how far to force open the tender 
petals of a girl's heart ; and this is all the 
more difficult because no two hearts, like 
no two roses, were ever formed alike." 
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On another memorable occasion this same 
gallant social philosopher, who had made 
womankind the one study of his life, had 
said, speaking of Mary Chase not long after 
her marriage to Sir Lionel — ^^ Most young 
girls are like swallows numbed by the 
winter : the hand that first warms them and 
takes them up, plants love in the breast 
without much trouble. If you would be 
loved by a woman, my dear boy, be the first 
to give her the warmth of love. She will be 
aroused and tremble, no doubt, and perhaps 
try to get away from you ; but she will be 
like the numbed swallow : if you close your 
hand fast, you make her yours at once. 
Byron was right when he said, ^ What most 
women love is love, and not their lover.' 
Mary is asleep ; he who first awakens her, 
to him will she cling. Let us hope her 
husband will have the sense to see this, and 
that he will be able to secure her love and 
enlist her sympathies : if he do not, she will 
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fall an easy prey to the first man who dares 
to speak to her of love." 

These words had sunk deep into Bertie's 
heart. It is evident that Sir Lionel has not 
been able to secure her love, or even to 
enlist her sympathies, and that therefore her 
heart is still like an unopened rosebud, fast 
drawing to maturity, longing to open itself 
and to exhale all the sweet aroma which it 
contains. If he could only manage to open 
it ! If he were only able to hold it and 
receive its first perfumes, and pressing it to 
his heart awaken a new life, a new existence 
in her ! 

Why should he not be that one ? He loves 
her — and she — she already likes him and 
trusts him. 

Ah ! it is only because bad unprincipled 
men are but too often foremost — ^because 
they have no modesty, no true honour, no 
pity ; because they are only too ready to 
pluck the frail beings they should fondly 
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cherish, like those who delight in sweet 
fragrances pluck lovely flowers and lay 
them within their bosoms but to perish — 
that they are those whom women love the 
most, and for whom they most readily sacri- 
fice themselves. 

Bertie cannot resist the temptation : a 
sort of fatality pushes him on. He bends 
his head until his tawny, leonine beard 
touches her golden hair, and imprints a long, 
passionate kiss upon her brow. 

Mary starts and looks up at him, and her 
innocent, guileless soul is deeply touched, 
for all the strong man's passionate nature is 
conveyed to her in that one intense look of 
love that meets her gaze, and she realises 
that he loves her. She realises for the 
first time in her life what true passion 
actually is, and her heart is stirred strangely 
by the revelation* 

She once believed that Cyril Delamere 
loved her — she even thought that she loved 
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him, and ever since has done her best to 
banish him from her thoughts, to forget a 
love which now could only bring shame and 
•misery upon her ; but he had never looked 
at her thus. He had never dared to kiss her. 
She believed that he loved her, and felt her- 
self capable of conquering his love ; but this 
man's passion is too strong, too great. She 
feels that no power on earth could conquer 
it ; that she is utterly unable to fly from it ; 
that it will follow her wheresoever she goes ; 
that it will haunt her asleep and awake. 
Fate seems to be against her. God seems to 
have abandoned her. She longs to leave him. 
At one moment she even wishes she had a 
knife to kill him there, as he stands, in all 
his matchless manly beauty, that he may 
never look at her thus again, or never again 
press his lips to hers — so great is the revo- 
lution which he has wrought in her soul, 
and so utterly unable does she feel to fight 
against such a love. 
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He has only time to whisper one word in 
her ear, a word that tells her what she has 
already guessed, and that seems only to add 
to her horror, misery, anger, happiness-yes, 
happiness ; for the poor girl, in the midst 
of all, has never felt so truly happy before 
in her life ! She looks at him for a moment 
in silence, and then runs away towards her 
husband's home as fast as her feet can carry 
her, leaving him there standing alone by the 
wild northern sea, upon that dreary, lonely 
shore ; but a very different man from Tenny- 
son's hero in " Locksley Hall," for that one 
mute look of hers has told him that his love 
is not despised, and her very fear, even her 
sudden flight, fill his heart with triumph. 



CHAPTEK X. 

Maby does not sleep that night. 

She lies awake thinking, thinking of her 
unhappy lot. She has realised, at last, her 
true position, and is utterly miserable. 

There is no future for her. Her husband 
does not care for her, she has ceased to care 
for the frivolities of life, which once gave 
her so much happiness, and the one man 
whom she believed loved her as a brother, 
and whom she thought would have sustained 
her in her trouble, has already overstepped 
the bounds of brotherly love. She feels she 
can no longer trust him. She has no real 
religion to rest upon, and can no longer 
find even temporary happiness by throwing 
herself into the pleasures of the hotir. Yet 
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she lives altogether in the present, miserable 
as it is; for every thought of the past is 
swallowed up in paia, and the future — ^well, 
it lies dark, dreary, gloomy before her, like 
a ghastly reflection of the past. 

A new trouble has now been added to 
her already bitter cup. She has discovered 
Bertie's love, and the worst of it is, that 
although she fdly realises all its dangers, 
and is able to comprehend all its horrible 
sinfuhiesB, she finds that she is utterly 
unable to resist it. 

The strong, mighty love ! What mys- 
terious spell has the wretch employed to 
fascinate her ? The mere thought horrifies 
her, yet holds her like the Lady in MUton's 
" Comus," bound as if by magic. She has 
prayed for strength to conquer it, but the 
strength has been denied her. Perhaps her 
Heavenly Father sees fit to try her by this 
very love, and He leaves her to fight the 
battle, as we have all to fight against 
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temptation; but she cannot fight against 
a fate that is stronger than herself. 

Does she love him ? She dares not ask 
herself. Were Lord Eothesay's words then 
true? Will she, like a numbed swallow, 
fall an easy prey to the hand that has 
first taken her up, and nestle in his breast, 
there to Uve for a short period a new and 
more intense life, and then die, and die for 
ever ! 

She tries to think of other things. She 
has conquered her first love — ^for she still 
believes that Cyril was her first love — why 
should she not likewise triumph over this 
passion, which, in spite of all its ardour, she 
feels all the time is not the love she once 
dreamt of and longed for ? She tries to think 
of something else. Why did he ask her about 
Camilla? What did he mean by wanting 
to know from her lips if it was true that her 
husband's cousin lived with them, and had 
taken the management of the house out of 
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her hands? Some one must have been 
talking to him about it. Does the world 
think it strange, does it imagine — oh, no ! 
surely not that 1 

Yet the idea having once entered her 
head, she cannot dismiss it as she fain would 
do. She watches Camilla ; she watches her 
husband; silently, unconsciously, she sits 
observing them at all hours of the day, 
following them with her eyes, and with 
her imagination when they are not actually 
before her. She counts the hours they 
spend together, closeted in that private study 
where she is never permitted to enter, and 
wonders whether their discussions are always 
limited to science and philosophy. 

A few friends, amongst others her adopted 
mother, are staying with them. They take 
up a good deal of her time — especially Lady 
Fairfield — ^and it is only now and then that 
she can watch Miss Wolfe and look after 
her husband ; but she knows that they cer- 
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tainly do spend most of the day in each 
other's society, und that at night they sit 
Bide by Bide reading and discussing the 
same books and taking but little interest in 
the general conversation. 

She begins to think that she has dis- 
covered the meaning of Bertie's words, and 
the discovery stings her. 

Not many days after her conversation 
with the Hon. Bertie on the sands, Lord 
Eothesay, accompanied by Mr. Eandolph 
and most of the guests staying in his house, 
come over in a body to lunch and spend the 
day at Donalton. 

After luncheon some of the guests express 
a desire to inspect the old castle, and, escorted 
by Sir Lionel, who is exceedingly proud of 
his fine ancestral home, they start off to visit 
«v«y tower «,d exaL.e «.«y nook and 
comer of the old place. Lady Fairfield and 
the Marquis remain by the drawing-room 
fire, talking over their Mends and playing 
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b6zique, and Miss Wolfe is showing some 
precious old manuscripts to Professor Tinsel 
in the library. Mary, who has wandered 
on to the gardens alone, finds herself sud- 
denly face to face with Bertie Eandolph, 
who has been too lazy to follow the rest of 
the visitors over the castle. 

Her first impiilse is to ayoid him, for she 
dreads the very sight of him now ; but she 
remembers his strange " Ah I " when she 
informed him that Camilla did live with 
them, and she is anxious to have an expla- 
nation — all the more anxious now that she 
thinks she has at last guessed its meaning. 

"I want to speak to you, Mr. Ean- 
dolph," she says. " Since we met the other 
day, I have been thinking of that question 
you' asked me regarding my husband's* 
cousin. Miss Wolfe, and wondering why 
you asked it, and what had prompted you 
to do so. Do you remember what you 
said when I told you that she did live with 
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us, and had undertaken the management of 
the house ? " 

Bertie looks at her admiringly. He cannot 
help thinking how beautiful she is with the 
new light that has come into her eyes, and 
the feverish glow so suddenly kindled in 
the cheeks that have been so pale, so deadly 
pale, all the forenoon. 

To try to calm a woman whose jealousy 
has once been aroused is but wasted labour, 
and Bertie knows human nature, and female 
nature especially, sufficiently well to be 
fully aware of this ; but he hopes to profit 
by her very jealousy, and, as there are 
cunning lawyers who inaugurate a consulta- 
tion by advising their clients not to go to 
law, on purpose to intensify their anger and 
'gain a stronger hold upon them, he tries 
to appear as if he would avoid the subject, 
and makes a commonplace remark on the 
mildness of tiiie weather. 

He has well calculated the result. Mary, 
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who, until now, has thought that perhaps he 
has only spoken to her about Camilla in" 
order to disgust her with her husband, and, 
causing her to despise him, be better able to 
press his own suit, is now completely 
thrown off her guard. 

"You need not avoid the subject, dis- 
agreeable as it doubtless is," she exclaims. 
"I will not let the matter drop, Mr. Ran- 
dolph. If you feel for me the sympathy 
you pretend to feel, tell me at once the 
meaning of the words you permitted yourself 
to utter the other day.'' 

"About Miss Wolfe?" 

" Yes, about Miss Wolfe, and her living 
with us." 

"Did I say anything? What could I 
have said that has so deeply affected you, 
my dear child ? I do not remember." 

" You asked me if it was true that Camilla 
Wolfe is living with us. And when I told 
you that it wa^ true^ you said ^ Ah ! ' " 
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"Is that all? Surely there was nothing 
disrespectful either to you or to Jier in such 
an exclamation." 

"Yes, that was all; but since then a 
strange fancy has taken possession of my 
brain. I have watched Miss Wolfe, I have 
listened to her conversations with my hus- 
band, and I have begun to realise that, after 
all, it is not so pleasant as I imagined it 
would be to have her always here ; that 
in more than one way, she has taken my 
place beside my husband, and I think I 
have at last discovered the true meaning of 
your ' Ah ! ' and have understood why you 
put the question to me, and on receiving 
my reply, answered only by an exclama- 
tion." 

Bertie remains silent for a few moments, 
then he says, speaking very low, but with 
some emphasis — 

" If you understood the meaning of my 
exclamation, why do you again approach 
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the subject ? Do you love your solemn 
husband so much that you feel his conduct 
so deeply ? " 

She is too agitated to notice the strange- 
ness of his words. 

"So he is in love with her — with her ! 
And you knew it, everybody kuew it, I 
dare say, but myself ! And I — / have been 
a mere tool in their hands ! " 

" Calm yourself. Pray calm yourself." 

" I am calm, perfectly calm ; but tell me 
all you know. I have appealed to you by 
our old fidendship. I shall never again 
believe in you unless you speak plainly to 
me now, and tell me all — ^all you know, 
aU you suspect." 

Bertie looks down upon her from his 
stalwart height of over six feet, aud smiles, 
smiles bitterly under his leonine beard. 

" If you say that^ you will force me to 
speak, Mary," he says. 

" I can bear it. Speak, but speak quickly, 
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for I mujBt soon retmn to the drawing-room, 
or I shall be missecL" 

Bertie, thus adjmed, fixes his eyes on the 
g^und^ as if he dared not meet her earnest^ 
innocent eyes, and says — 

''I will not bother yon with the idle 

gossip of the town : of oonise no one eyer 

beUeyed that yonr maniage was one of love, 

neither on yonr side nor on his, for his 

strong attachment to his consin was well 

known. Oh, my poor Mary! what could 

hare induced yon to marry that many the 

man of all others the least adapted to make 

you a happy wife, when Jwas beside yon, 

i^ who lored you so dearly ? " 

It does not occur to Mary's mind that 
these are the Tery last words that Bertie 
should have addressed to her, at this 
moment above all others ; but this aUusion 
to the past strikes her as very strange, for 
she had never imagined until the other day 
that he even cared fop her. 
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" Do you mean to tell me," she exclaims, 
blushing deeply, *^ that you — ^you loved me 
before I married?" and her young heart 
throbs with a new thrill. 

" Yes, Mary, yes. I loved you from the 
first — silently — ashamed of myself, for you 
were so pure, so lovely, so infinitely superior 
to me in every way. I have loved you for 
years," he exclaims, encircling her with 
his arms, and at the moment actually be- 
lieving — such is the power of love — ^that his 
mean, unmanly words are true, that he is 
telling no lie. 

" And you hid it from me ! O Bertie ! 
Bertie ! " she cries, unconscious that she is 
addressing him by his Christian name, 
^* that was wrong, very wrong." 

" You loved me then ? You would have 
married me " 

" I cannot tell. But sooner than marry 
Sir Lionel, I dare say." 
» " You loved me ! " 
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"Not then. I did not know you cared 
for me then. I do not think I knew then 
what loye was/' she replies innocently. 

" Then — ^yon did not love me then ! Ah ! 
so you love me now ? " 

"Oh, no ! I never said thatP^ she cries, 
horrified. 

"But you meant it. Ah, Mary ! my Mary I 
my own Maiy ! I may then hope '' 

"Hope! Hope what, sir? You must 
know, Mr. Bandolph, that I am married — 
married. What can you hope from a married 
woman?" 

" You are right ; yet love is all-powerful 
and ever hopeful. I know that you can 
never be mine ; yet, yet I hope." 

"Do not let us talk any more on this- 
subject, Mr. Bandolph. Tell me more about 
my husband. I am his wife, and have a 
right to know what the world says of him." 

" I will tell you no more. Upon my 
honour, I am sorry you have forced me to 
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tell you so much," he exclaims, having said 
all he wanted to say. 

*^Then go — ^leave me — never come near 
me again ! " 

"You banish me from your presence! 
Ah, Mary ! how little you know what that 
means to a man who loves ! " 

Mary longs to free herself from him, 
and yet she has not the strength of mind to 
force him to quit her ; and, in spite of her 
anger, every time he looks at her a glow 
of pleasure illumines her face, which reddens 
with a deeper crimson. 

" This is wrong — ^very wrong. Ah, 
Bertie, you are very cruel ! Cannot you see 
that I do not love you, that I do not care 
for you, that I hate you ? " 

" I shall only leave you, then, when you 
have learnt to overcome your hatred," he 
says, taking her hand in his, which, in her 
emotion, she allows him to hold. 

" Forget this folly," she murmurs, in a 
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low, sorrowful voice; "it is sinful — ^it is 
horrible ! " 

But he does not release her hand, nor 
does she now even attempt to withdraw it. 

"If you love me," she says, "leave me 
— leave this country at once. Let me never 
see you again." 

" If you love me," he says passionately, 
" leave this accursed country with me. Let 
us fly together away from this — away from 
the haunts of men." 

" I cannot, I cannot. I am no longer free. 
I am his wife." 

"The worthless wretch! This horrible 
contract, this maddest of sacrifices that was 
ever made to the god Mammon ever since 
the world began, cannot bind you to him. 
Fly from the tyranny, the wretched misery 
of living with such a monster, and accept 
the homage of a soul which lives but in your 
presence." 

Mary looks up at him surprised. There 
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is something so startling in this sudden out- 
burst of passion in the hitherto perfectly 
calm, insouciant man of society. 

^' Spare me I Be contented to know that 
you are, alas ! too, too dear to me ! " she 
cries. For her very soul she could not have 
helped these words, and the Eecording 
Angel must have sorrowed to impute them 
to her as sin, her heart is so wholly un- 
conscious of their wrong. 

" And you would break my heart ? " 

"Can you not understand how I am 
situated? Can you not understand that 
every word you utter but adds to my 
misery ? " 

. " I am your slave, Mary. I will be your 
slave for life." 

" Then go — ^leave me. Do not tempt me 
to forget my husband, and what I owe to 
him — ^to the world." 

" Let us be a precedent to that world 
whose conventional ideas you invoke. You 
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have suffered too much already at its 
hands." 

" Go, go ! " she again cries. " Why, oh 
why prolong my agony ? If there be any 
honour left in you, go ! Never cross my path 
again. Ah! God knows how miserable I 
am already ! " 

Bertie, seeing that all his pleading is in 
vain, that she will not yield to him, at 
last takes pity upon her and agrees to go ; 
but not before he has pressed her drooping 
form to his heart several times in rapture, 
and imprinted more than one kiss upon 
her pure, innocent brow. She cannot yet, 
even yet, realise that his conduct towards her 
from beginning to end has been cowardly 
and shameful, and that his love, at best, 
is but the low passion of an unmanly and 
selfish heart. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

LoBD EoTHESAY and his friends have gone. 
Mary is sitting alone with Lady Fairfield 
in the large drawing-room; the latter is 
going to leave Donalton that very afternoon, 
to return to her husband at Hallborough, 
and this is the last time the mother and 
daughter will be together for some months 
to come. 

Mary is strangely agitated ; she can hardly 
remain quiet for two minutes at a time. 
The colour comes and goes in her lovely 
young face with alarming rapidity, and her 
dark brown eyes glisten in the twilight 
with an unnatural fire. 

"Do you remember, mamma, how annoyed 
you were that day in London last season, 
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when I told you that Miss Wolfe was 
coining to live with us, and that Sir Lionel 
had entrusted the management of the house 
to her ? " she says, suddenly taking a seat 
near her adopted mother. 

Lady Fairfield is startled, perhaps even 
more by the peculiar expression that has 
come over Mary's face than by the strange- 
ness of her words. For sole answer she 
lowers her eyes and shakes her head. 

" Yes, you were annoyed — alarmed. You 
cannot deny it. Very well. I did not under- 
stand why at the time. I was too young, 
too inexperienced, too iimocent, to compre- 
hend your agitation, your alarm. But now 
it is different, very different. I have been 
pondering over the strange words you then 
used. *You must not permit any one to 
come between you, for if you do, then indeed 
your husband's heart will for ever be closed 
to you, and you will be left to your own 
resources.' Do you recollect ? Yes, I well 
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understand them now. I have been a gay, 
frivolous girl all my life — ^no idea of trouble 
ever crossed my mind ; but now, now that 
I have at last found out what trouble is, 
several other ideas have taken possession 
of me." 

" Oh, Mary, my dear child, you frighten 
me ! What has come over you ? " 

"A great change. Yes, a great change. 
I am at last awakened to the realities of 
life. This place, which is mine, and to which 
I have a right, I am determined to regain. 
I feel a new woman now, and I intend to 
lead a very different life." 

" Take care, Mary, for Heaven's sak6 ! 
The harm is done now. You must be very 
careful." 

" My eyes are open. I cannot help the 
past; but I am determined to alter the 
future, if I die in the attempt. My hus- 
band has no idea of what I am capable. I 
will teach him how to respect his wife, or I 
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will give him a lesson which he will never 
forget." 

" Oh, my child, how you alarm me ! 
Ton feel that the easy, comfortable, luxu- 
rious carriage in which you have lazily and 
idly driven through life until now, drawn by 
the fleet gay horses of fashion and amuse- 
ment, is rolling faster than you expected — 

# 

is, in fact, running away with you. You are 
frightened, and you want to jump out of it. 
You will kill yourself, Mary. Do nothing 
of the kind. You think you will perhaps be 
able to cling to your husband ; poor man ! 
you will only drag him down with you in your 
fall — ^he cannot sustain you ; and remember 
that the ground of the road you are driving 
over is hard and stony ; the grass that looks 
so tender, so soft, is all bristling with thistles 
and nettles. Society will be down upon you, 
so pause before you make the final plunge. 
I have given you warning, now let me give 
you advice. If you want to awaken your 
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husband to the dangers that smroimd you 
both, do not attempt to change your mode 
of life. You were always a madcap : indulge, 
then, in any freak that comes into your head, 
however wild. Go out shooting in a kilt, 
like Lady Flora Battle ; go in, heart and soul, 
for theatricals, like Lady Brightly ; take to 
gambling, like Mrs. Snowdale— do what you 
like, however wild, but in the way I point 
out to you. Society will talk, the papers 
will take notice of your freaks, the world will 
say you are lost — ^but you will be saved." 

It is now Mary's turn to stare at her 
adopted mother in mute surprise. 

" Are you mad ? " she says. 

" No ; but I fear you will soon be mad, 
raving mad, if you take to thinking, and 
attempt to fight against fate." 

*^ Fate ! I must submit, then. I must 
bow my head and shut my eyes to what is 
going on ! And it is jou—t/ou, mamma, 
who give me this advice ! " 
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" You are jealous of Miss Wolfe." 

" In what a satisfied tone you say that. 
Any one would think you were glad ! " 

"Yes, my child, you are right — I am 
glad, very glad^ to find that you are jealous 
of Miss Wolfe ; for this shows me that after 
all you do love your husband, and are not 
so utterly indiflferent to him as I once feared 
you were." 

" Miss Wolfe must leave the house." 

^^ Yes, my child ; but not by your orders. 
If you will only play your cards properly, 
carefully, in less than two months she will be 
out of the house, and of her own free will." 

*^How?" 

^< Professor Tinsel is greatly struck wiHi 
her. Last night he was talking to me about 
her. I am sure I do not know why he has 
chosen me for a confidant ; but so it is. And, 
would you believe it? this very morning 
he begged of me to persuade Miss Wolfe to 
become his wife ! " 
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"His wife!" 

"Yes, his wife. Like most of these 
clever men of science, he is afraid to pro- 
pose to her himself, I suppose when they 
are together they only talk of philosophy 
and serious books, and the opportunity 
never presents itself; so he has asked me to 
sound her, and if I can discover that she is 
not indiflferent to him, I am to give her this 
letter, in which he formally asks for her 
hand. You see what a card I hold. Will 
you, Mary, take the game out of my 
hands? " she says, producing a sealed letter 
which she takes out of her pocket. 

"You hold matrimony as a game of 
cards ! Perhaps you are right : it is cer- 
tainly nothing more. But match-making is 
a dangerous amusement ; such marriages as 
you can make will seldom turn out happy ! " 
Maary exclaims, thinking of her own, which 
has turned out such a very great failure. 

"You refuse to play the cards I oflter 
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you?" Lady Fairfield says, still holding 
the Professor's letter in her hand. " Mind, 
it is a trump. The black king I offer you is 
the only card that, if played properly, will 
prevent your adversary making up his 
b^zique. The queen of spades is already in 
his hands, and the red knave is in too dan- 
gerous a proximity in the pack, and ere 
long will fall to him. Make up your game 
before he is able to take it — and win." 

Mary is silent. She is lost in deep 
thought. 

"I believe Camilla has already refused 
more than one most tempting offer," she 
murmurs half-aloud. 

" She will not refuse this one. The Pro- 
fessor is a celebrated man, and she admires 
his talents greatly." 

" And you want me to propose to her for 
him ? Oh, I never could do that — ^never ! " 

" Tou will lose the game, then." 

" Ah, no ! I'll tell you what I will do. 
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I will speak to my husband, and make 
him— hut in my presence, before my very 
eyes — tell her of Professor Tinsel's proposal, 
and give her his letter. She will not refuse 
him — she must not; and yet — and yet," 
she cries, covering her face with her hands, 
"if she were to refuse, what could I do? 
Ah, mamma, mamma, the game has yet to 
be won ! I accept your card — I will make 
a desperate effort, and play it — ^play it at 
once ; but neither you nor I know what 
card he will play upon it ! " Saying which, 
she takes the Professor's letter from 
her. 

Soon after this a servant comes to an- 
nounce the arrival of the carriage, and 
Lady Fairfield, kissing Mary affectionately 
on both cheeks, takes her departure for 
London, where she intends staying a couple 
of days at Claridge's on her way to Dorset- 
shire. Her last words to Mary are, " Mind 
the black king, my dear, and watch your 
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adversary's game closely ; but, for Heaven's 
sake, do not give in." 

After her departure Mary returns to the 
drawing-room. She is alone and unpro- 
tected now, for neither Professor Tinsel nor 
Professor Dryroot, who are the only two 
guests now remaining in the Castle, are 
sympathetic to her, and as for her husband 
or Miss Wolfe, she dreads the very sight of 
them. 

She is sitting by the large oriel window 
that looks upon the desolate garden close 
to the house and the high stone walls that 
surround it. 

She feels uneasy and nervous, longing 
she hardly knows for what — for even hope 
seems to have abandoned her; but she is 
determined to perform her duty towards her 
husband to thQ last, and to win his love 
back, though she cannot help feeling that 
now less than ever will she be able to re- 
spond to it. 
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The noise of a horse's hoofs upon the 
gravel outside startles her from her sad 
reverie. She looks out of the window, and, 
to her dismay, she sees Bertie Eandolph 
dismounting before the house, and, after 
handing the reins to the footman who 
has opened the door to him, step into the 
hall. 

Why does this man haunt her thus? How 
dare he call at Donalton after what has 
passed between them ? Alas ! his love is 
even more to be feared now than all the 
hatred of the rest of the world put together. 

She presses Professor Tinsel's letter, 
which she still holds in her hand, to her 
beating heart, and unconsciously falls on her 
knees. 

^'0 my God ! my God!" she cries hys- 
terically, " preserve me from this man ! 
What have I done to be thus tried ? Why 
am I left alone and improtected to fight 
against fate ? " 
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A servant entering the room, she regains 
her feet hnrriedly, though not her com- 
posure. 

"Mr. Eandolph has just arrived, my 
lady. He begs to be received by your lady- 
ship immediately." 

" No, I cannot — I must not, and will not 
receive him ! " she cries, in a hollow voice. 
Then, perceiving that the man is staring at 
her, and will doubtless think her outburst 
of passion strange, and may perhaps make 
comments upon it afterwards in the ser- 
vants' hall, she adds, forcing herself to 
speak calmly, ^ ^ Mr. Eandolph, did you 
say? I did not catch the name. Show 
him up here. I will receive him in this 
room." 

Before she has time to think what she 
will do, the Hon. Bertie is shown into the 
apartment, and she finds herself standing 
face to face with him. 

The handsome, well-knit figure, the 
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flushed face, the perfect manly grace of the 
athletic stalwart form, makes a bright, beau- 
tiful picture, as with a buoyant step he 
enters the dark, cheerless, gloomy room, and 
she is forced to lower her eyes to prevent 
herself from smiling upon him. 

^' I have only received you," she says 
when the door has been closed, and the 
servant can no longer hear her words, " be- 
cause that man was there — ^because he looked 
at me — because he would have found it very 
strange had I refused to see you." 

" Thank you ! " 

" Why have you come ? Did not I beg 
of you — yes, beg of yoji — never to come 
near me again — never to cross the threshold 
of my house?" Her voice is soft, almost 
musical, as she speaks; but she does not 
offer him her hand, and she is stni pressing 
the Professor's letter close to her heart, that 
will beat in spite of herself. 

There is great pathos in his voice as he 
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replies, "It is true that you said those 
hard words you have just repeated; but, 
as I stand here, I swear to you that 
while your lips said * Go,' your eyes said 
' Stay.' " 

"That is false," she cries; "they never 
did. If they had — if they ever had been 
so unfaithful to him, to me, I would have 
torn them out !" 

Her menacing looks and angry words do 
not frighten him. He moyea a few 8jeps 
nearer to her and says, .peaking now with 
some calmness, the wondrous self-command 
that he is able to exercise over himself on 
all occasions coming to his rescue — " Very 
well, I wHl go— I will go— I wiU never 
come near you. again, unless you wish it 
— unless you send for me." 

She turns her great angry brown eyes 
upon him. How strong, how handsome he 
looks, as he stands there beside her — close 
beside her-his soft blue eyes looking down 
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lovingly-j pityingly, upon her uplifted face ! 
She is tall for her sex, but she feels quite 
a little girl standing beside this stalwart 
giant. 

" Do not look at me like that?" she ex- 
claims, turning her eyes away, and making 
a violent effort over herself. " Have I 
not told you at least a hundred times 
that I do not care for you — that I hate 
you?" 

" If you did not care for me, Mary, you 
would not be so anxious to get rid of me." 
His voice is cold, but it is the coolness of 
suppressed emotion. 

"Have you come here to insult me?" 
she cries, throwing herself into the nearest 
chair. " Are you no longer a gentleman, 
that you can thus forget what is due to a 
lady and a married woman ? " 

"I come here to say good-bye to you, 
with a heart full of love and devotion — my 
whole soul yearning with affection for you 
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— ready to make any sacrifice, however 
great, to help you in your distress — and 
this is the way you treat me ! Ah, Lady 
Wolfe ! Lady Wolfe ! you are like the 
rest of your sex — a pretty, sweet thing to 
look upon, but at best a doll without a 
heart ! " 

He turns his back to her. His broad chest 
is heaving ; his face, usually so calm, even a 
moment before so cold in its proud, strong, 
manly beauty, is flushed with ungovernable 
fury; his deep blue eyes flash and darken 
with uncontrolled anger ; his strong hands, 
that seem all fibre and sinew, are clenched ; 
his whole frame seems to tremble with pas- 
sion — ^with a passion much more becoming 
to a man's hard face and powerfully-built 
figure than soft and spooney love. 

" If I have offended you, forgive me. I 
scarcely know what I am saying," she says, 
greatly moved by his deep emotion. ^^But 
you must imderstand me — you surely mmt 
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understand me — ^if you love me, leave 
me." 

"I win. I have already told Eothesay 
that pressing business calls me to London. 
I will leave Blankshire this very evening." 

"You know that between us all inter- 
course must be henceforward and for ever 
at an end," she says, rising. "Tou love 
me, and I do not love you — ^that is why we 
must part. If I were as frivolous as they 
say — Q, coquette, a Frou-frou, as mamma and 
Lord Eothesay used to call me — I should 
keep you near me, and should perhaps 
encourage you in your mad passion. Your 
devotion would flatter my vanity, and I 
should derive pleasure from your attentions. 
There are plenty of women who would be- 
have thus. I am not one of them. I may 
be but a pretty doll, but I have a heart, 
and a firm will. You will go, my friend ; 
you will forget me — yes, forget me — ^it is 
necessary ; but do not do so too soon." 
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^^ Oh, Mary ! my own dear Mary ! " lie 
cries, taking her hand, which is trembling 
visibly. " Yes, I swear it — I will go ; but 
forget you — never, never ! Whatever hap- 
pens, I will stand your friend. If ever you 
are in trouble and need a friend, an adviser, 
a protector, send for me. A few lines to the 
Marlborough will always reach me. Do not 
forget. If all the world desert you, Mary, 
if your husband be cruel to you, send for me 
— I will protect you." 

She allows him to kiss the hand which 
he still holds in his, and stands pale, motion- 
less and speechless like a statue, her eyes 
alone saying farewell to him imtil he leaves 
her. 

When the door closes upon him, then 
only is she able to move and speak. 

" That is over, thank God ! " she cries, 
passing her hand over her eyes. "Now I 
have done my duty, let us see if my husband 
will do Aw." 
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And with a hasty but firm step she 
quits the drawing-room, and through an 
inner passage gains her husband's study aB 
Bertie, remounting his horse, leaves the 
Castle. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

Sib Lionel is buried amongst his books. 
His room, and especially the table at which 
he is sitting, is a perfect chaos of yolnmes^ 
manuscripts, reviews, and papers. He is 
busily at work upon his new book, and, as 
he has given his wife strict orders never to 
disturb him in his study, he is greatly sur- 
prised to see her enter with a hasty step 
and a determined countenance, and walk 
straight up to his chair. 

" What do you want ?" he mutters. ^^Is 
it to tell me that Lady Fairfield has gone ? 
I said good-bye to her this morning. Why 
do you disturb me, when I have told you a 
hundred times that I particularly dislike to 
be interrupted when I am at work ? " 
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^^ Mamma has gone, and she will not miss 
her train — she went away in plenty of time ; 
so you need not be afraid of her returning. 
But I have not come to t^ll you that — ^though 
to you doubtless it is good news — ^but to 
announce to you the approaching departure 
of another of our ffuests.^^ 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes," she says, looking him full in the 
face, to see what effect her words will pro- 
duce upon him. ^^ Camilla is about to leave 
us." 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " he exclaims, put- 
ting down his pen. 

^ Professor Tinsel has been telling mamma 
how greatly he admires Camilla, and has 
begged her to give Camilla this letter, in 
which he asks her to be his wife " — handing 
the Professor's letter over the table to him. 

" Impossible ! " he retorts, staring wildly 
at her, as his hand closes convulsively over 
the letter. 
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" Why impossible ? " she asks, still look- 
ing at him. " Are you not glad to hear 
this ? I thought you were exceedingly fond 
of your clever cousin." 

" Yes, of conrse, I am very fond of her ; 
but she is so necessary to me. . She has 
been so very usefiil to me lately, that I 
cannot help regrettiog this. I had no idea 
that Camilla would ever have left me; but, 
of course, if she wishes it — ^if she loves the 
Professor — ^what can I do ? I wonder she 
has never told me of this." 

^' I do not know yet whether she loves the 
Professor or not. She must know, of course, 
how greatly he admires her ; but of his pro- 
posal she is as yet totally ignorant." 

" How ? " 

" Professor Tinsel has not dared to tell 
her of his love himself— he is a shy man, and 
a proud one — and he has begged of mamma, 
who is such a thorough woman of the world, 
to somid her respecting her fefelings for him. 
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and then, if she finds that Camilla really 
cares for him, to hand her his letter." 

" And has she done so ? " 

" No — yes — well, I do not know — she had 
to leave in such a hurry. She has given 
me his letter, that I might give it to her ; 
but I hardly dare to do so, she is always 
so cold and distant with me. So I think 
it would be better for you to give it to 
her. She will take it better coming jfrom 
you." 

^' I can understand Tinsel's shyness, and 
enter fully into his feelings. Tour sex is so 
very different from ours ! Yes, I think 
with him, that a woman alone will be able 
to discover the true feelings of her heart. 
You had better give her the letter your- 
self." 

"Serious matters do not concern me, — 

you have said so yourself a thousand times 
— ^business is entirely out of my province. 
No, it is not I who will give her this letter — 
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it isffou; and I would advise you to press his 
suit taellj and to permade her to accept it." 

The strong emphasis which she throws 
into these last words astonishes him. Until 
to-day, he has only thought his wife a 
frivolous, flippant girl ; and he cannot 
realise the change that has come over her. 
With all his knowledge, he little knows 
how journeying on the road of life with 
despair as companion, if hut for a few yards, 
can alter the softest character. 

" Will you please tell her at once — in my 
presence," she adds, sitting down in an arm- 
chair by the fire. 

" If you wish it," he says, rising and 
ringing a bell. 

The servant who answers it, is sent 
in search of Miss Wolfe, and not many 
minutes afterwards that young lady enters. 

" Do you want the proofs, Lionel ? " she 
says, depositing a large packet of printed 
matter on the table beside him. 
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" No. It was to talk to you on a more 
serious subject that I sent for you, Camilla. 
The proofs can wait." 

" A more serious subject ! " she exclaims, 
looking from one to the other in great 
surprise. 

" Yes." 

'^ And what may that be, pray ? " 

" A marriage." 

"Again? What nonsense!" shrugging 
her shoulders and laughing. 

" Professor Tinsel," Sir Lionel says, 
speaking very slowly, "Professor Tinsel. 
You will scarcely say ^ What nonsense ! ^ 
now ! " 

"Does he want to marry me ? Professor 
Tinsel ! Oh, indeed ! " 

Mary is watching her closely, every word 
she utters going straight to her heart. 

" I suppose I ought to feel very proud — 
very much honoured," Miss Wolfe adds 
presently, after having read the Professor's 
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letter, which her cousin has handed to 
her. 

"Ah!" 

"I cannot but admire his genius, his 
vast mind, his superior knowledge. It is 
certainly a most unexpected honour to find 
that such a man, such a great man, has been 
kind enough to fix his eyes on me." 

" You accept, then ! " Mary cries, rising, 
a great weight falling from her heart. 

" Accept ! Oh dear me, wo .' " Miss Wolfe 
exclaims. "Why should I accept? No 
one could feel prouder of having received 
such an offer than I do ; but I am far too 
happy in this house ever to dream of quit- 
ting it. As long as I can be of any use to 
you, Lionel, I will remain with you." 

" You refuse his offer, then ? " 

" Yes, I refuse. I will answer his kind 
note at once." 

"You will never have such a good offer 
again, Camilla. Pray think what you are 
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doing. It is not of our happiness that you 
must think — you were always far too un- 
selfish — ^but of your own." 

" Oh, as long as I am able to add to your 
happiness, my dear, kind cousin, rest assured 
/ shall be perfectly happy ! Last season — 
do you remember? — I had many scruples, 
and I refused constantly to come and live 
with you, for I feared that now you were 
married, I might be de trop ; but both you 
and dear Mary pressed me so kindly to take 
up my abode with you, that I could not 
resist. Now I am here, here I will remain. 
Gracious goodness ! I should like to know 
what would become of the house if I were 
to go ! " 

"Do you hear that, Mary," says Sir 
Lionel, turning to his wife with a glad 
smile. 

"Yes, I hear," she replies, shuddering. 

" You see, it is useless trying to persuade 
her, and I do not think that even your 
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clever mother, although she is such an 
experienced match-maker, would be able to 
induce our cousin to many; yet, if you 
like, will ffou try your influence with her ? " 

Mary bites her lips. 

"Yes, I will try," she says, making a 
desperate effort to remain calm. 

" Do. / hardly know what to say. Won- 
drous, indeed ! The Professor is a cele- 
brated man, and it is undoubtedly a great 
honour he has done you, my dear Camilla, 
and I cannot help feeling that you are 
wrong in refusing him ; yet your refusal 
makes me so happy that I hardly feel 
myself strong enough to advise you to alter 
your decision." Saying which, Sir Lionel 
takes her haad and presses it with some 
earnestness. 

Mary can control herself no longer. The 
bonds of her silence are unloosened, and the 
words rush from her lips like a wild torrent 
from a mountain top. 
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" When you asked me not to dance with 
Mr. Randolph the other night at Lord 
Eothesay's ball," she says, advancing a few 
steps, and placing herself between them, 
^'I complied immediately, unhesitatingly, 
with your request, absurd though it was, 
Lionel, I have done even more than that 
for your sake. I have made him promise — 
swear — ^never to come near me again — 
never to speak to me. I have done thus 
much to appease your jealousy, and now, 
now that I beg of you to do the same with 
her for my sake, you refuse. You have even 
the insolence to tell her before me, that her 
refusal makes you happy ! " 

Sir Lionel and Miss Wolfe look at her in 
amazement. 

Those who err in one direction are very 
fond of letting you know that they are 
quite free from error in the opposite direc- 
tion. A boorish man thanks Providence very 
loudly . that he is not insincere — nobody 
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having ever thought of accusing him even 
of that small and wretched . approach to 
politeness which is sometimes called in- 
sincerity. Sir Lionel is a man who has all 
his life prided himself on what he is 
pleased to call his ' very sincere language/ 
and at times takes a special delight in letting 
people know that he is able to be perfectly 
sincere, even when common politeness and 
ordinary regard for other people's feelings 
require him to veil his language with a 
show, at least, of personal deference and 
consideration. 

'' Nonsense," he says. ^'Tou need not 
pretend now that you are jealous of my 
cousin-thougli if you possessed any notion 
of her worth, which your frivolous mind is 
of course incapable of appreciating, you 
might well be so in more than one respect. 
I only asked you not to dance with £an- 
dolph, because people were beginning to 
talk, and I will not have my wife talked 
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about. I was not jealous of him^ that would 
have been absurd I " 

. "Do you think, then, that it would be 
impossible to love him ? Is he really so far 
beneath your notice that you could not 
possibly be jealous of him ? " 

"Eeally, I have never considered the 
point. My time is far too precious to be 
wasted in discovering young men's talents 
and accomplishments. You told me that you 
did not care for him, more than for any 
of the other innumerable young fellows who 
surround you wherever you go, and that 
was enough for me." 

These words produce a great effect on 
Mary. She is now far too exasperated to 
consider what she is saying. Her ardent soul 
and passionate, hasty spirit are quick to feel 
and quick to resent. 

"Indeed! Well, you need not have placed 
such entire confidence in me, and I think 
that you might have taken a little more care 
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of your wife, and looked after her a little 
more than you have done; but then it is 
true you have been so much engaged with 
your charming cousin that you have had no 
time to think of me !^^ Then turning to Miss 
Wolfe, she adds, now quite maddened by 
rage — "You came to this house to look 
after our happiness: it was thus that my 
good husband put it, when he begged me 
to induce you to accept his offer. It was 
assuredly very kind of you to come and 
take all the trouble of the house off my 
hands, and I ought to thank you. You 
have certainly managed us all beautifully ; 
yet you have not divided your cares evenly 
between us two. You have taken charge of 
the house — you have arranged our house- 
hold affairs most satisfactorily — you have 
likewise devoted a great portion of your 
valuable time to my husband, and have 
helped him to the best of your ability, I 
have no doubt, both with his books and 
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with his affairs — I unfortunately under- 
stand but little of these things; but you 
have sadly neglected me^ and you have 
been very wrong, for if you had only con- 
sidered what was almost sure to happen 
sooner or later, you would doubtless have 
perceived that, of all the dangers which 
threatened this home — which you had so 
very kindly undertaken to look after — those 
mostly to be dreaded, and which would 
cause the greatest mischief, lay assuredly on 
my side." 

" Are you mad, Mary ? What do you 

mean?" 

" I mean that, not half an hour ago, Bertie 
Bandolph was in the drawing-room of this 
very house, telling me that he loved me 
and begging me to run away with him. I 
was not aware then of my husband's 
opinions, so I told him I hated him for his 
insolence, and forbade him ever to speak to 
me again." 
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" Wondrous, indeed ! " 

" Yet what I said was a lie, — for I love 
him ! Yes, it is no use my denying it any 
longer, as neither of you seem to care. I 
love him, and my heart bled while I turned 
a deaf ear to his passionate words, and 
begged him to leave me, to fly from me.'' 

"Ah!" 

" This, Miss Wolfe, is what you have not 
seen, in spite of all the love and affection 
you pretend to bear me ; and yet what your 
knowledge of the world we live in ought to 
have told you would be sure to happen 
sooner or later, if you persisted in taking 
care of one of us only ; and is therefore 
what you ought to have guarded against, 
if you had fulfilled properly th^ charge 
which you accepted a year ago, with such 
heroic abnegation." 

" Enough, Mary ! Enough ! " 

*^ I suppose," she adds, smiling bitterly, 
" that the very earnest and devoted attention 
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you paid to my husband's welfare prevented 
you from looking after mine ! " 
. There is a moment's silence. 

"What you have said — that you love Mn 
Kandolph," Sir Lionel says, growing livid 
to his very lips — "is not true." 

" I am not in the habit of telling lies. You 
might have learned that before this, sir, had 
you studied my character more attentively." 

"You love him! great God! Yet you 
told me not many nights ago, at Lord 
Kothesay's, that he was indifferent to you I" 

" Then — ^he was then — utterly indifferent 
to me — yes, I only liked him as a pleasant 
partner and an amusing companion; but 
between this and then several things have 
taken place. What at first was but a 
very innocent friendship has had time to 
develop into a dangerous and fierce passion 
— into a passion so dangerous that, seeing 
that neither you, my husband, nor you, my 
worthy friend, thought it worth your while 
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to defend me, I have tried to save myself* 
I have at last realised that my life was a 
mistake, and I have endeavoured to alter it. 
In my home, in my husband, I thought I 
should find a safe refuge even from myself ; 
but now I see I was counting without youj 
Miss Wolfe. My home is mine no longer : 
it is you who rule supreme in it. My 
husband ! Alas ! between him and me I find 
you — always yoti." 

Miss Wolfe is greatly moved by her 

words. She feels choking ; her eyes fill with 
tears ; her tongue cleaves to her mouth. 

" What you say, Mary, is most unkind, 
most cruel. If I have come to live here, it 
is' because you begged of me yourself to do 
so. I had no desire to live in your home, I 
refused as long as I could, and if I at last 
consented to live with you, it was only in the 
character of a housekeeper that I came. If 
perchance I have devoted too much of my 
time to your husband, it was because you 
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took no interest in his pursuits, because you 
were too busy with your own amusements 
and pastimes to think of him, and he 
wanted some one to sympathize with him 
in his studies and to help him with his 
works." 

" How clever you are, Miss Wolfe, and 
what a mere child I am, compared with 
you ! " 

" You do not know what you are saying, 
Lady Wolfe. Surely you cannot forget 
that instead of opposing your marriage, it 
was I who placed your hand in my cousin's, 
I who bound the marriage veil over your 
brow." 

" Yes, it was you, and yet, do you think 
I was blind enough not to perceive that you 
were in love with him all the time your- 
self!'' 

" You are right, I was in love with him, 
and I might have been his wife now, had I 
so chosen ; but I was too fond of him. I saw 
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that he liked me as a friend, as a companion, 
but that his affection for me would never be 
more than mere brotherly love, whilst he 
really loved you with all his heart and soul ; 
and that is why I hid my love, that is why 
I urged him to marry you." 

" You loved me, Camilla ! " Sir Lionel 
exclaims, a new light suddenly dawning 
upon him, "You loved me, and I never 
even suspected it ! " 

" Hush, Lionel ! all that is past now. I 
never intended you to know this." 

" But you did love me ! And I, fool that 
I have been, have preferred her, a selfish 
frivolous coquette, to you ! and have sacri* 
ficed your noble heart to gain — ^what? a 
pretty face, a doll with an empty head and 
no heart ! Mary ! Mary ! why did you 
make me marry you ? There were htmdreds 
of other conquests that would have done 
you far more credit. "Why could you not 
leave a poor man like me alone ? " 
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" I made you many me ! " Mary gasps, 
all colour forsaking her cheek. 

" Why could you not leave me alone ? '' 
he retorts, with cruel iteration. " I was not 
given to falling in love. Till I saw you I 
disliked ladies' society, I avoided yoimg 
people — ^I did not understand them, and 
they thought me a bore. I left them alone, 
and they troubled me not, until you — solely 
for the gratification of your own vanity, as 
I now see — made me love you, against my 
wish, against my better judgment. You 
have ruined my life, Mary ! Would to God 
I had never set eyes on you ! " 

" I made you love me ! " she again 
gasps. " No, no — ^what did I care whether 
you loved me or not ! It was only to obey 
my adopted mother that I consented to 
become your wife. Perhaps I also thought, 
like the silly, ignorant girl I was then, that 
it would be a grand thing to have a title, 
and be called * my lady,' and become rich, 
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and wear diamonds and fine dresses ! — ^vain, 
empty vanity that has not succeeded in 
giving me any happiness ! I made you 
marry me ! No, I never cared enough for 
you to do that. Heaven knows how I 
fought against this marriage, how reluctant 
I was to accept your offer, how I implored 
Lady Fairfield to leave me alone ! " 

*' Yet you aided your cunning mother to 
entrap me ! You forced me to propose to 
you, when such an idea was farthest from 
my mind ; and when she came and surprised 
us together that evening at Hallborough, 
you remained silent and agreed to the 
shameful contract Lady Fairfield forced 
upon me. "What could I do ? She said I 
had compromised you, that there was only 
one way of redeeming your honour — your 
honour ! — ^and I, fool that I was, I thought 
myself bound to marry you ! Ah ! how 
little did I know then who and wliat you 
were ! " 
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" Spare me this ! " 

" Have you spared me ? Ah, no ! I 
know you now, and I feel no pity for you. 
A woman who could marry a man she did 
not love — a woman who forced a man she 
did not care for, to marry her, and was 
cunning enough to work upon his feelings, 
upon his pity for her lone condition, to force 
hmi to make her his wife, while she herself 
most likely was in love with another all the 
while— deserves no pity. Ah ! no wonder 
that Lady Fairfield was so anxious to get 
rid of you — the child of a murderess ! But 
she ought to have told me who you were 
before she made me offer you my hand and 
honourable name. What a useful, yielding 
instrument I have proved between you two, 
and how cleverly you have managed to 
bend me to and fro, and kept the fatal 
secret from me imtil I was formally engaged 
to you, when you knew that it would be 
utterly impossible for me to draw back ! 
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And I even pitied you, and the knowledge 
that you were Polly Perkins's child only 
made me all the fonder of you ! " 

Mary stands, shiyermg and colourless, 
like a statue of mute despair, before him. 
Every vestige of colour has left her face. 
She is seized with a sudden shiver from 
head to foot as the name she hates — the 
name of Polly Perkins — ^falls upon her ear. 
A terrible fear seizes her, and her large 
brown eyes are dilated with horror. 

^* my God ! " she groans, turning away 
and covering her face with her hands — " O 
my God ! why have you cursed me thus ? " 
and she utters an oath such as has never 
sullied a woman's lips before ! May the 
Almighty Father forgive her! It is a 
terrible oath ; but then remember that her 
trial is great, overwhelming, and that she is 
no meek-spirited girl, but a woman with 
hot, vehement passions, inherited from her 
parents, and those passions have been 
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fostered by her adopted mother's too trusting 
fondness ; so it is but little to be wondered 
at that her husband's cruel, pitiless words 
should stir her heart's blood to fierce anger. 

"But no," she cries, presently rising to 
her full height and looking proudly around 
her. "It is not true — ^it cannot be. My 

mother cannot have been a " And the 

horrible word sticks in her throat; it 
chokes her utterance ; she cannot pro- 
nounce it. 

Sir Lionel's face is tinged with a faint 
glow of what is half shame, half anger. Her 
agony has shaken him to the depths of his 
nature ; but those depths are not so deep as 
is the nature of the woman who stands before 
him, and they have long been filled up with 
the slough of vanity and of self-conceit. 

He would willingly, very willingly, have 
recalled his hasty, passionate words the mo- 
ment after he had uttered them. Believing, 
as he did, that she was well acquainted with 
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the fatal secret of her birth, he had little 
imagined what an effect they would pro- 
duce upon her ; but the haggard misery of 
the pallid, changed face, the horror in the 
staring eyes that meet his gaze, proclaim 
but too surely that the thrust has gone home. 

It is no longer an angry child who con- 
fronts him, but a wan, stricken woman, 
aged for ever by the blow he has so piti- 
lessly, so cruelly, so brutally dealt unto her. 

" Do you mean to tell me," he says, 
speaking to her in a softer tone — " do you 
mean to tell me that you ignored your 
mother's name ? That you — ^wondrous, in- 
deed ! — were not aware of who and what she 
was?" 

Mary reels back, and is unable to speak 
for a few seconds. 

" No," she cries, taking hold of the table 
to prevent herself from falling — " no ; as 
I stand here — as God is all-powerful, and 
will one day judge us both — No ! I did not 
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know who my mother was, I have never, 
never known my parents' names ; and I swear 
to you that had I known what you have just 
told me, I would never have married you ! " 

Sir Lionel's heart thrills, his pulse 
quickens, his eyes grow dim, he is full of 
pain, even full of repentance. 

"I understand now why Lady Fairfield 
was so anxious that I should never speak to 
you of your unfortunate mother; but how 
could I imagine that you did not know — 
that you had been kept ignorant of it all 
your life ! " 

" It is true, then — true that my mother 
was a murderess^ and you^ knowing this, 
married me ! " she falters, 

*'I only knew of it after I had been 
engaged to you some time. Before that I 
only knew that Lady Fairfield had met with 
you going out to India, and that she had 
adopted you out of pity and charity." 

" My horrible suspicions are then true ! " 
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" Ah ! you suspected it, then ? " 

"Yes, one night — ^the very night you 
proposed to me — some one was talking of a 
crime that had been tecently committed, 
and then I heard Lady Fairfield tell the 
story of Polly Perkins, who had taken 
refuge on board the ship in which she went 
out to India. A pang as if of pain shot 
through me, and I began to fear for the 
first time lest she shpuld have been my 
mother. I had never heard the horrible 
story before— w^er.' And it is true — ^^true ! " 

"Mary!" 

" I am unworthy to be your wife. Yes, 
I see it now — utterly unworthy ^'^ 

She looks like a diflferent woman now. 
Her eyes are downcast, her breast rises and 
falls — a truly pitiful object to behold. 

Suddenly a gleam of determination sparkles 
in her eye ; her lips tremble for a second, as 
if the words she is about to utter refused to 
come. 
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"I have thought for some time," she 
Bays, addressing herself to Camilla, "that 
one of us two was out of place here, I was 
foolish enough to think that it was you^ 
Camilla. Forgive me if my words this day 
have woimded you— oh, forgive me ! I now 
see that it is / who am out of place in this 
house," 

" Yes, Mary, I do forgive you — with all 
my heart I forgive you, I have done wrong 
— my anxiety for LionePs welfare and hap- 
piness has carried me too far ; but you shall 
have no further reason to complain of me — I 
will go." 

" You will go ! Really you will sacrifice 
yourself mce more I No, Camilla, it is not . 
you who will go." 

" How P " 

*' God is my witness that I have been 
sincere in my wish to remain a good and 
faithful wife ; but as I am the daughter of 
a murderess, and am utterly unworthy to 
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be the wife of any honourable man — as I 
forced him to love me, and entrapped him 
into marrying me-why, I must acknowledge 
myself conquered, and will surrender the 
place I am so little fitted to occupy," 

" Gracious Heavens ! what will you do ? " 
*^Go away — ^anywhere, I care not whi- 
ther, being all unblest ! If I were to suc- 
cumb, what will it matter to any one ? You 
will both be far happier without me— far 
happier — ^yes, far happier ; whilst I — ^well, I 
shall be happier too, I think, anywhere 
where I can hide my face and live and die 
unknown." 



That very evening Lady "Wolfe left her 
husband's house — ^left it never to return to 
it again. 
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